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The Cower... 


The picture reproduced on the front cover is entitled “The 
Agony in the Garden” and was painted by Guido Reni (1575- 
1642). : 


Guido, a native of Bologna Italy, was a son of a musician. He 
showed talent at an early age and had gained recognition as an 
artist before he was thirty years old. In about 1602, he went to 
Rome where he produced some of his most famous works—one, 
a vast fresco entitled “Phoebus and the Hours Preceded by 
Aurora,” is considered to be his masterpiece. During his later 
years he lived again in Bologna where he established a school 
with more than two hundred scholars. His prosperity, however, 
did not last. Dissipated, and an inveterate gambler, Guido lost 
his money and his prestige; the quality of his work suffered. 
He died in 1642. 


In the cover picture, Guido has portrayed an incident in the 
story described in Luke 22:39-46. Simplicity is the keynote of 
this portrayal. He does not let unnecessary detail or scenery 
detract from the message of the picture. The harshness of the 
background of rock is softened by the hollows which hold the 
forms of the sleeping disciples. The blank section of the upper 
portion serves to direct our attention to the section showing 
Jesus and the angel ministering to him. “He withdrew from 
them... and prayed, ... And there appeared to him an angel 
from heaven, strengthening him.” (Luke 22:41, 43.) 


(Cover photograph from Three Lions.) 
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Why is the modern man 
homesick in his home? This 
article, by the professor of 
Old Testament interpreta- 
tion, Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, deals with the cure for 
man’s tragic lostness. It is 
the second of three articles. 


By 
Otto J. Baab 


E. F. Carroll 


The Bible in the 


In THE FIRST article of this series I said that 
one goal of Christian education was the ability to 
live like a Christian with other people in human 
communities. Man must live with others because 
he is a social creature. So he lives in such com- 
munities as state, church, school, and home. Of 
these, until recently, by far the most influential 
was the home. Today this institution is rapidly 
yielding to the pressure of commercialized recrea- 
tion and more subtle forces which cannot be dis- 
cussed here. Many homes have become merely 
houses or apartments—places where certain eco- 
nomic and biological activities are carried on, 
such as eating and sleeping. 

There are, of course, still homes which are 
truly homes. These have resisted the “acids of 
modernity,” the attacks of sensuality, selfishness, 
greed, the high cost of living, crowded quarters, 
and away-from-home entertainment. Here still 
remain peace, love, understanding, and loyalty. 
Here, too, may be found faith in God, the reading 
of Scripture, and prayer. Here is generated devo- 
tion to the church and to its Lord. Upon homes 
such as these, modern man looks with wistful eyes 
as upon something very precious but forever lost 
to him. Possibly this wistfulness explains the 
popularity of such books and movies as Life With 
Father, I Remember Mamma, Cheaper by the 
Dozen. Are we homesick for the homes of yes- 
terday? Is this why we like to buy antiques and 
revive fashions of another day? 


















Modern Home 


In my Christmas mail appeared a small, colored 
winter scene, including a village, a lighted church, 
a horse-drawn sleigh packed with children and 
parents, and an atmosphere of peace and quiet. 
Father, mother, children, peace—and Christmas! 
The Christian home which thus stirs our hearts 
derived its power and its peace from its faith, 
after we discount all other factors, such as the 
absence of the motor car. Its strength was its de- 
votion to the Christian ideal which it kept before 
it by reading the Bible and by family prayer. Per- 
haps once again the restoration of the Bible and 
of biblical faith to the home will make that insti- 
iution the center of goodness and peace which it 
once was. 


LET US ASK NOW what the home needs today and 
what the renewed use of the Bible can do to meet 
these needs. First, it needs a power which is 
strong enough and great enough to hold the home 
together. Often the power which is relied upon 
is the power of sex, and when there are children, 
the power of parental duty. This is not enough. 
In a widely read “funny” of a great daily news- 
paper, I was moved by the plight of a little boy 
whose mother was lovely and very, very busy 
spending her unlimited wealth. She heaped toys 
upon her son but, having everything, he had 
nothing—nothing, that is, that mattered in terms 
of love and understanding. 

The home may be kept together by the power 








of habit or social pressure. A man and a woman 
stay together because such “fidelity” is expected 
or them. 

What is needed, of course, is a real love, a love 
which glorifies and transmutes sexual or parental 
love into a creative tie which both binds and sets 
free for loving service. Such love is the love of 
Christ. This love truly makes of every home a 
haven of rest and a place of peace, to use the 
beautiful words of the marriage service. And 
there is no way to know and to practice the love 
of Christ except by finding him in the Bible. In 
him are unbreakable ties indeed. This is beauti- 
fully seen in the words of a committal service 
beside the sea when the circle of a Methodist fami- 
ly was broken: “The ships sailed out to the sky- 
line, faded and were seen no more—but we knew 
they were still there. Cars sped by on the highway, 
disappeared around the curve, but we knew they 
continued on their journey: People walked out of 
our sight, but we knew that their destiny was un- 
changed by our limited vision. The family circle 
moved from the rocks and went their several ways 
but the circle was unbroken.” 

Secondly, home to be really home must give 
the feeling of belonging. Tens of thousands of 
older men live homelessly and forlornly on West 
Madison Street in Chicago. Last winter a seventy- 
two-year-old man was found dead in his room, 
feet frozen into a block of ice which had formed by 
water trickling from a leaky pipe overhead in an 
icy room, and his body hanging toward the floor. 
He had been in this condition for several days 
before he was found. The tragic lostness of modern 
men is not confined to the wretchedly poor and 
lonely. Our cities and suburbs have multitudes 
who are financially secure but whose state is none- 
theless miserable because they are not at home in 
the world. Not all DP’s come from Europe. 

A man cannot be at home in the universe unless 
he has a home, a human home where he has 
learned that this is indeed the Father’s world in 
which every man is a child of God and a brother 
of every other man. He cannot be lost when he 
knows that in the family which is Christian he 
belongs to God, no matter what the world does to 
him. 


AT THIS POINT, the Bible provides the solution of 
this problem. In this book, God has told us who 
and why and where we are. There we learn that 
he made us for love and for families which are 
love-centered. He placed us in families and gave 
us rules for effective family living. He is revealed 
in Christ as the merciful God who deals with us 
tenderly when we are lost, feeds us when we are 
hungry, and gives us strength and rest with which 
to face the new day. 

In the home which is centered in the great faith 
of the Bible and which nourishes this faith by 
using this great book, the meaning of God’s mercy 
and goodness can be made vividly dramatic. Par- 
ents can show what “belonging” means in the 
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name of God to whom all men belong. This rela- 
tion which all men sustain to the heavenly Father 
suggests the third biblical truth for family life— 
that a real home must burst its walls and embrace 
the larger family of mankind. Christian family 
love is for the Christian family, to which all men 
belong. This love dies when confined within four 
walls. Love in the family reaches outside the 
family—to minority groups in our community and 
toward people living elsewhere. It was a true 
instinct that caused two three-year-olds at a wom- 
en’s meeting in the church to embrace each other, 
although one had ebony skin and the other 
had white. It is only a home-nourished faith that 
can prevent such children from fighting each other 
when they become adults, as in the mob conflict 
which pitted white against black in Chicago re- 
cently. 

The Bible shows the wideness of God’s mercy 
and the depth of Christ’s love. He lived and died 
for all men and thus made possible the practice of 
love between men whose color, creed, and culture 
are different. No amount of teaching in the home 
about fair play and democracy can possibly take 
the place of this profound truth which the Gospels 
report. Man’s oneness is determined by his crea- 
tion at the hands of the great Creator. His power 
to live on the basis of this oneness in spite of prej- 
udice and fear can come only from reliance upon 
the Christ whose life and way are taught and 
practiced in the Christian home. 

The family ought to rally around the Bible and 
devote itself to its teachings very naturally, since 
the Bible is a book of families and of family rela- 
tions. We think of the first family, that of Adam 
and Eve; of the home of Abraham and Sarah to 
whom angels promised a baby boy; of the home 
of Isaac and of the rivalry between his twin sons, 
Jacob and Esau. There are also Jacob and his 
sons, especially Joseph, David and the tragedy of 
the death of his son Absalom, Hannah’s prayer for 
a son at Shiloh, the home of Ahab and Jezebel 
where greed and cruelty reigned. We must think 
with pity of the prophet Ezekiel to whom the 
cruel word came: “Son of man,...I take away 
from thee the delight of thine eyes by a stroke: 
... Sigh, but not aloud” (24:15-18). Think of the 
devoted love of Jephthah for the daughter whom 
he felt obligated to sacrifice, and of the family of 
“in-laws” in the story of Ruth and her mother-in- 
law Naomi. And there was the home in N azareth, 
as well as the homes of Christians in which Paul 
was entertained as a guest many times. 

The Bible is full of homes and of families. No 
wonder it is also full of very useful teachings for 
the family. Among these I have already mentioned 
the power of Christlike love, faith, and com- 
passion for all men. These are presented in the 
Bible as the hope of the home. 


THE BIBLE REVEALS a peculiar view of the family 
as well as a way by which the family may be 
preserved. Let us look at this view for a moment. 


This view includes a fundamental and supremely 
important conception of marriage: “Male and 
female created he them.” For this reason “they 
shall be one flesh” (Genesis 1:27; 2:24). The 
home is produced by the creative work of God. 
Sexual differences express the divine purpose of 
union in marriage. Thus marriage cannot be mere 
sexual union; for it is not completed until the 
worship of the Creator fuses spirits as well as 
bodies into a true unity. 

The modern home must depose the false gods of 
sensuality and selfishness which the prophets con- 
demned under the name Baal. In their stead it 
must erect an altar to the God of Christ. On this 
altar the pure flame of holy love will burn brightly 
no matter what winds blow upon it. If by precept 
and example parents reveal to their children that 
this is the meaning of their marriage, the home 
they found and which their children will also 
found will indeed be Christian. 

Another great truth about the family which is 
contained in the Bible is found in the story of the 
prophet Hosea. This prophet learned the redeem- 
ing power of forgiving love through the pain he 
endured when his wife proved unfaithful to him. 
In the love which surged up in his heart in spite 
of what his wife had done, he discovered the very 
love of God. There can be no home without for- 
giveness and no forgiveness without God. This fol- 
lows if marriage is a relation between persons who 
sin and who must be reunited through acts of 
forgiveness. 

A third value which is drawn from the Bible 
and which defines the meaning of family life has 
to do with the status of children in the home. 
Children are gifts of God and they must be dedi- 
cated to him if their life is to be full. We can see 
this truth in the case of Abraham who went to 
terrible extremes to dedicate his son Isaac (Gen- 
esis 22). There is also the happier experience of 
Hannah who enrolled her little son Samuel in the 
temple school as soon as possible. In countless 
other biblical homes children were dedicated and 
nurtured in the religious traditions and customs 
of Israel’s faith. 


THE MODERN HOME, following the example of the 
Bible, and using its stories and teachings, must be 
the center of Christian training and experience 
for both parents and children. It should exhibit a 
miniature kingdom of God by affording the op- 
portunity to learn the Christian faith and to do 
things in a Christian way, with the Bible as a 
guide. A daughter’s bitterness toward her mother 
and her actual rejection of God because this op- 
portunity was not used in her girlhood home 
may be cited. Today she and her husband and 
four children have substituted for the myth of 
Santa Claus the truth of Christ, to whom on 
Christmas, and on other days of the year, the 


family gives its gifts, returns its thanks, and di- 
rects its prayers for help. He is the great Reality 
in this family’s life. 

Through an effective use of the Bible in the 
home, a deep interest in the church may be devel- 
oped. In the Bible-centered home a co-operative 
attitude toward the church school can strengthen 
the latter’s program immensely. Parents and chil- 
dren can go over the lesson together with the 
Bible before them and discuss questions which 
arise. Projects which apply biblical truth to home 
life can be organized usefully. Religious ideas can 
be explained meaningfully so that the understand- 
ing of all members of the family can be increased. 
The Bible speaks plainly about its faith. Its truths 
are largely told in story form and deal with inter- 
esting people who walk and talk and respond to 
God. With the help of the Bible, children may be 
nurtured in the Christian faith and way so that 
the baptism to which their parents submitted 
them is consciously transformed into personal 
acceptance and a glad dedication to the Christ 
whom they have learned to love. 

A marriage which is based upon biblical faith 
and which practices biblical teachings will make 
a home which is strong—in its concern for others, 
in the Christian character of its members, and in 
its undying loyalty to the church of Christ. One 
who comes from such a home can gladly say with 
the psalmist: “I... walk within my house with a 
perfect heart” (101:2). 


Boundaries 


By Webb Dycus 


My world seems narrow to another’s eye: 
This valley but a rut between two hills; 

My roof a lace-edged handkerchief of sky 

From which a frequent burst of lark song spills. 


Yet all infinity is mine to share. 

All tragedy and grief at sometime came 
Among these valley homes, set here and there; 
Then, joy returned again—a warmer flame. 


The countryside is filled with winter dawns; 
And summer dusks, when tansy scents the breeze; 
Each year there is the green of April lawns; 
And peace stands tall and whole in autumn trees. 


The spirit knows no limit to its reach. 
Within no measured space will it abide. 
Each sunset has a homily to teach— 
Wherever God is known, the world is wide. 








Mattathias, instigator of 
the Maccabean revolt; 
I Maccabees 2. Gustave 
Dore, artist. (Photo by 
A. R. Simons.) 





What Is the Apocrypha? 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


Now and then in your reading you have doubt- 
less run across some reference to the Apocrypha. 
Most persons have heard of the Apocrypha, but 
do not have any clear idea of what it is. Many 
think of it as vaguely connected with some books 
that are in the Catholic Bible but not in the one 
used by Protestants, and some others will know 
that it has something to do with the historical 
period between the Old and New Testaments. 

In order to clarify the term somewhat, let us 
look at some of the things that the scholars tell 
us about these relatively little-known books. 

In the first place, why are they called Apocry- 
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pha? The English word “apocrypha” comes from 
a Greek word which means “hidden.” The Greek 
word came from a Hebrew word meaning “to 
store up,” often “to store up secretly.” In Mark 
4:22, “... nor is anything secret, except to come 
to light,” the Greek word translated “secret” is 
apocryphon. 

The word was not originally applied to books at 
all, but the Hebrew word came to be used to 
designate books that were stored away. The word 
thus came to be applied to books that were with- 
drawn from general use because they were worn 
out and could no longer be read. The Greek word 


was applied to books that contained secret in- 
formation which could be revealed only to indi- 
viduals who had been initiated into certain so- 
cieties or cults. 

Origen, one of the church fathers who lived in 
the early third century, used the word to refer 
to certain writings which falsely claimed to come 
from biblical characters. He probably used the 
word because he thought that these books should 
be withdrawn and not used along with the more 
acceptable inspired books. The technical word for 
these writings today is “pseudepigrapha.” 

The first person to use the word to apply to 
what we now know as the Apocrypha was Jerome 
(340-420). Many objected to this use, but he had 
much influence and succeeded in establishing it. 


THE JEws in Alexandria translated their Scrip- 
tures into Greek in order that they might reach 
more people at a time when Greek was the most 
widely used language and the Jews were trying 
to win converts. First, they translated the Law 
(in the third century B.c.), later the Prophets, and 
later a number of other sacred writings. These 
were the Scriptures used by Jesus and the early 
Christians. The Pharisees and other very strict 
Jews did not accept all these writings. They used 
a Hebrew text of the Old Testament which did not 
include these unacceptable parts. These parts are 
what we usually mean when we speak of the 
Apocrypha, or more strictly the Old Testament 
Apocrypha. In the Latin Bible, these parts were 
included. That is the reason they are practically 
all found in the Bible used by the Roman Cath- 
olics. They are found there along with other books 
as we know them. 

Martin Luther put these books separately at 
the end of the Old Testament. Later some Prot- 
estant versions, especially those used by the Puri- 
tans, left them out, and eventually they were 
dropped altogether. There are fourteen of these 
books: I and II Esdras, Tobit, Judith, the Rest of 
Esther, the Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch, the Song of the Three Holy Children, 
Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, the Prayer of 
Manasses, I and II Maccabees. 

Many persons feel that if we are to study the 
complete Bible, we should include the Apocrypha. 
It is true that it contains much that is revealing 
about the history, culture, and religion of the 
Hebrew people. However, much of it is on a lower 
spiritual level than the Law and the Prophets. 

Tobit reads like an adventure from the Arabian 
Nights. Bel and the Dragon and Susanna have 
been called the earliest detective stories. First 
Esdras is a story based on parts of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, principally about the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple after the return from the Exile. 
Second Esdras is a late book showing definite 
Christian bias. It gathers up some Jewish apoca- 
lyptic writings and uses them to show that the 
Roman Empire is about to fall. The two books of 
the Maccabees give us information about the 


history of the Jewish people between the time of 
the Old Testament and the New. The Wisdom of 
Solomon and Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of 
Sirach, have high lights of religious insight. Fol- 
lowing are some quotations. All are taken from 
Goodspeed’s translation.! 


Love uprightness, you who judge the land, 

Think of the Lord with goodness, 

And seek him with sincerity of heart. 

For he is found by those who do not try him, 

~ is manifested to those who do not disbelieve 

im. 

For crooked reasonings separate from God, 

And when his power is tested, it exposes fools. 
—The Wisdom of Solomon 1:1-3. 


All wisdom comes from the Lord, 

And remains with him forever. 

The sand of the seas, and the drops of rain, 

And the days of eternity—who can count them? 

The height of the heavens, and the breadth of the 
earth, 

And the deep, and wisdom—who can track them 
out? 

Wisdom was created before them all, 

And sound intelligence from eternity. 

—Ecclesiasticus 1: 1-4. 


One man keeps silence because he has nothing to 
say; 
And another keeps silence because he knows it is 
the time for it. 
A wise man will keep silence till his time comes, 
But a boaster and a fool miss the fitting time. 
—Ecclesiasticus 20: 6-7. 


A wooden girder fastened in a building 

Is not loosened by an earthquake; 

So a mind established on well-considered thought 

Will not be afraid in an emergency. 
—Ecclesiasticus 22:16. 


A man who forms the habit of abusive speech 
Will never be educated as long as he lives. 
—Ecclesiasticus 23:15. 


See the rainbow, and bless him who made it 

Surpassingly beautiful in its brightness. 

It curves over the heaven in a glorious circle, 

The hands of the Most High have stretched it out. 
—Ecclesiasticus 43: 11-12. 


THERE ARE SOME OTHER WRITINGS, called “apocry- 
phal writings” or “pseudepigrapha” which never 
got into the Jewish Scriptures. In general these 
are of lower quality, both from literary and reli- 
gious points of view. Most of them are not avail- 
able in English. 

There were a number of religious writings by 
the early Christians which did not get into the 
New Testament, usually because they were not 
of the high religious quality of the New Testa- 


. The Complete Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith 
and Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 








ment, many of them because they were not gen- 
uine. These are often called the New Testament 
Apocrypha. Most of these are no longer in exis- 
tence, although we have some fragments and 
quotations by the early church fathers. 

These writings were of four types: gospels, acts 
and teachings of the apostles, epistles, and apoca- 
lypses. (Apocalypses are writings about the last 
days and the end of the age.) These writings were 
many. 

Scholars have been able to give us a little in- 
formation about some of them. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica lists thirty gospels mentioned by vari- 
ous scholars. The Gospel According to the Egyp- 
tians was a fairly early gospel written under the 
influence of the pantheistic Gnostics. It demands 
severe ascetism and forbids marriage. The Prot- 
evangel of James is concerned largely with the 
perpetual virginity of Mary, asserting that the 
brothers of Jesus were sons of Joseph by a pre- 
vious marriage. The Gospel According to the 
Hebrews seems to have been more like the Synop- 
tic Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke), most 
near to Matthew. The Gospel of Peter also as- 
serted that Jesus’ brothers were only half broth- 
ers. The Gospel of Thomas contained some mirac- 
ulous stories of Jesus’ boyhood, such as raising 
other children from the dead, pulling a beam to 
make it longer, and changing children into goats 
and back to children again. 

There are eight acts and teachings of the Apos- 
tles listed in Encyclopaedia Britannica. The Acts 
of John told of his sojourns in Ephesus and his 
death. The Acts of Paul put emphasis on chastity 
and the resurrection of the body. The Acts of 
Thomas told romantic stories of Thomas in India. 
In one of these tales, a serpent was persuaded by 
Thomas to withdraw his venom from a young man 
he had killed. The serpent did so, and the young 
man was revived. In another story, a colt came 
up begging Thomas to ride him into the town. At 
another time, a young man who had committed 
a murder took communion without repenting, and 
his hands withered so that he could not use them. 
He was healed by Thomas. 

One of the more important of these books is the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, often called the 
Didache. This book was divided into two parts. 
The first dealt with moral precepts and the second 
with church rules, including services and ritual. 

The third type of New Testament apocrypha 
was the epistles. The Abgar Epistles purport to 
be leiters written by Abgar to Jesus and an an- 
swer from Jesus. The Epistle of Barnabas was 
written to warn its readers not to relapse into 
Judaism after having become Christians. There 
are several letters from Clement (late first and 
early second centuries), also a number of very 
short letters in a correspondence claiming to be 
between Paul and Seneca. The longest of the 
apocryphal epistles is the Epistle of the Apostles, 
which is mostly a dialogue rather than a letter. 
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There were a large nu:nber of apocalypses at 
the time of the persecution of the early Church. 
Some of them appear in the New Testament 
(Revelation; Mark 13; II Thessalonians 2, etc.). 
Others appeared under the names of the apostles 
and outstanding Old Testament characters. 


CHRISTIANS ARE ALWAYS EAGER to be able to know 
more about the life of Jesus and of the early 
Church. For that reason they will often seize upon 
documents that are supposed to come from early 
times. Spurious documents are sometimes pre- 
pared to get a hearing or to prove a point. Scholars 
have to study these carefully to determine wheth- 
er they are genuine. 

For example, in 1894 wide publicity was given 
to the discovery of an ancient manuscript. A 
young Russian war correspondent named Nicholas 
Notavitch told this story. While he was traveling 
in Tibet, he broke his leg and was cared for in the 
Convent of Himis. While he was there the Chief 
Lama read to him through an interpreter a Tibet- 
an version of the Life of Saint Issa, Best of the 
Sons of Men. According to this story Issa (Jesus) 
ran away to India when he was thirteen and there 
he studied Hindu philosophy and later Buddhism. 
He returned to his own country when he was 
twenty-nine. Scholars found a number of dis- 
crepancies and coincidences too amazing to be 
genuine. A letter from an Englishwoman who 
later visited the monastery said that no Russian 
had ever been there and that the monks had 
taken in no one with a broken leg for over fifty 
years. Further investigation confirmed the state- 
ment of the Englishwoman. Notavitch had made 
up the whole story. 

In 1917, a chain letter was being circulated 
around the United States which claimed to be a 
letter written originally by Jesus Christ. Excerpts 
from this letter as given by Goodspeed read as 
follows: 

“A copy of a letter written by our blessed 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and found eighteen 
miles from Iconium sixty-five years after his cruci- 
fixion; .. . faithfully translated from the original 
Hebrew copy. ... The letter was written by Jesus 
Christ, and found under a stone large and round, 
at the foot of the cross. Upon the stone was en- 
graven, “Blessed be he that shall turn me over.’ 
All people that saw it prayed to God earnestly 
and desired that he would make this writing 
known to them, that they might not attempt in 
vain to turn it over. In the meantime there came 
out a little child about six or seven years of age, 
and turned it over without assistance, to the ad- 
miration of every person who was standing by. 
Under this stone was found the following, written 
by Jesus Christ... . 

“Whosoever worketh on the Sabbath day shall 
be cursed. I command you to go to church and 
keep the Lord’s day holy, without any manner of 
work. ... 

“... You shall finish your labour every Satur- 


day in the afternoon by six o’clock, at which hour 
the preparation for the Sabbath begins. . 

“He that hath a copy of this letter, written with 
my own hand and spoken with my own mouth, 
and keepeth it without publishing it to others, 
shall not prosper, but he that publisheth it to 
others shall be blessed of me... . 

“Whosoever shall have a copy of this letter and 
keep it in their house, nothing shall hurt them. 
... You shall hear no more of me but by the Holy 
Spirit until the Day of Judgment. .. .” 

No one knows who started this fraudulent let- 
ter, but it was widely circulated. 

In 1910 a German, Ernst Edler von der Planitz, 
published “The Letter of Benan,” supposed to be 
written by an Egyptian physician in a.p. 82. It told 
of Benan’s early friendship with Jesus in Egypt, 
where they both became physicians. Benan later 
in wide travels became acquainted with Paul, 
Seneca, Luke, James, John, and Titus. Scholars 
soon proved that the letter was nothing more 
than a product of Von der Planitz’ imagination. 

In 1879, a Cumberland Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. W. D. Mahan, of Boonville, Missouri, 
published a pamphlet which claimed to contain an 
official report made by Pilate to Tiberias about 
the Crucifixion of Jesus. Mr. Mahan said that he 
got the report from Henry C. Whydeman, a Ger- 
man scholar, who had in turn obtained it from 
Father Peter Freelinhusen of the Vatican library. 
Nobody had heard of Freelinhusen at the Vatican; 


Whydeman seemed to have vanished without a 
trace. Mahan apparently made some money with 
his pamphlet. The spurious letter has been repub- 
lished as recently as 1927. 

Apocryphal writing is not, then, entirely a 
product of ancient times. 
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Delinquency in America 


By Robert V. Seliger, M.D. 


Chief Psychiatrist, The Neuropsychiatric Institute of Baltimore, Maryland 


This article will prove helpful in teaching the 
International Lessons for January 4 on “The Roots 
of Character” (see page 20). 


THe problems of juvenile delinquency spread 
themselves all over community life. This increas- 
ing social illness of America is the result of 
society’s falling down on the job, the lowering 
of moral and ethical standards by the supposedly 
responsible adults, with subsequent blundering 
along by the youngsters. You, your family, and 
your community make up America’s society, a 
society which contains many homes whose indi- 
viduals turn their backs upon religious doctrines 
and authorities. 

The confusion and social breakdown result in 
restless and adventurous youth attempting to 
solve their own problems. In this experiment they 
become delinquent through tampering with al- 


cohol, dope, sex, and robbery and other crimes. 

Delinquency and crime are most prevalent in 
the adolescent age group. Twelve out of every 
thousand children in this country between the 
ages of seven and seventeen have been in juve- 
nile court. Last year the average of children 
involved in delinquency cases was about 15% 
and 25 per cent of those brought into court were 
14 or older. Boys’ cases outnumbered girls by 
about four to one. More than a quarter of a million 
children pass through juvenile court each year. 
Among girls, sex is the outstanding cause of de- 
linquency. Increased sex instruction has done 
much to lessen sex worries and anxiety, but it 
has done little if anything to improve sexual 
morals. 

Physical disabilities, disfigurement, and deform- 
ities make children feel they are outcasts, giving 
them a sense of being alone and different from 
other children. These conditions contribute, in 
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some instances, to the development of severe 
neurosis, maladjustments, and delinquency. 

Children and young people discover a great 
difference between the morals taught them by 
their elders and the actual life these elders live. 
They learn about governmental scandals and tax 
evasions. They discover that not too many perpe- 
trators of such misdeeds are brought to trial, and 
that still fewer are ever convicted, and if con- 
victed are given light sentences; and then they 
later are often pardoned or paroled. 

An important contributing factor has been the 
parental attitude toward traffic laws, with fixing 
of traffic tickets, and the adults’ attitude toward 
other regulations with their disregard of the 
decency of the person to a person. 


THE FAMILY INFLUENCE of the past is lost on the 
adolescent of today; for most children grow up 
in towns and cities where there is a continuous 
confusion developing in nearly all adolescent per- 
sons, the result of the clash of opinions and con- 
flicts of views regarding social, religious, and po- 
litical issues. 

Family loyalty and security are absent in the 
present atomic age, causing loneliness, insecurity, 
and unhappiness for which an adventure in crime 
becomes an “antidote.” 

Many cases of juvenile delinquency come from 
cultured homes of supposedly high standing, 
although careful study of these homes reveals a 
poor emotional climate, in which one finds bick- 
ering, contention and fussing of the parents, or 
a jealous, indifferent, or belittling parent-to-parent 
relationship. 

The emotional factors in juvenile delinquency 
include a sense of deprivation or the parents’ 
emotional starvation of the child. This causes 


adolescent persons to want to get even with par- 
ents, teachers, or society. Young people also have 
an unconscious attempt to escape boredom, and 
personal disappointment and frustration are very 
important factors. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS in delinquency in- 
clude loveless homes, homes with ineffective dis- 
cipline, poverty-stricken homes, homes where the 
morality of parents is questionable, poor neigh- 
borhood recreational facilities, and schools whose 
activities are not geared to attract the frustrated, 
disappointed predelinquent. 

In the history of delinquents we find a high 
percentage of parental difficulties, divorce, separa- 
tion, broken homes, dependency and various types 
of emotional problems and illnesses. These dif- 
ficulties may be partly caused by poor economic 
conditions. 

Children learn mostly from life in the raw. Life 
in the raw is normally found only in the home, 
where the strongest influences are present to 
prevent juvenile delinquency. The early recogni- 
tion of predeliquency is important. 

Some predelinquent signs are boredom, mood- 
iness, inattention, overactivity, excitability, fla- 
grant lying, failure in school work. 

The juvenile delinquent is a product of our 
culture. We must help to produce a culture that 
will not develop the mass production of juvenile 
delinquents. If our culture could be reoriented, so 
that the signposts could again point to a more 
stable, more calm way of living, with home and 
church as cohesive elements needed by the social 
structure, it is possible that to a large measure 
the sense of general and specific insecurity and 
basic loneliness would diminish. Our way of life 
would then not help produce so many predelin- 
quent and delinquent youth. 


Education and Human Desire 


For education, not least in its scientific outlook, 
is also affected by the mores. The “little red 
schoolhouse” was designed to meet the needs of 
a pioneer society. Our cult of academic degrees 
is not alien from a world that has exalted indi- 
vidual “success.” Our greed for facts is not utterly 
divorced from the prevailing greed for goods. The 
itch for “strict objectivity,” as though a man could 
leap out of mortal limitation to view the cosmos 
with angel eyes, is in measure due to our recent 
overweening self-confidence. The naive idea that 
science is a new messiah is not unlinked with 
the current mancenteredness. The mushrooming 
of technologies in the educational curriculum 
reflects our era’s trust in gadgets, the half-belief 
that radio and radar can somehow save the world. 
The clutter of departments in a modern uni- 
versity, no two departments easily speaking the 
same language, parallels the distraction and dis- 
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memberment of the modern world. The secular- 
ism of education, so earthly that it even tries to 
reduce concepts to chromosomes, may be not so 
much a considered judgment as the stain of a 
society that in practice has tried to ignore God. 
—From Faith and Education, by George A. But- 
trick, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 
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THERE is no royal road to vocabulary-learning; 
but wide, diversified reading, the noting and 
examination of words in context, and their adapta- 
tion for effect in personal communication are the 
most efficacious and practical methods for in- 
creasing vocabulary by people whose time does 
not admit of more systematic but not necessarily 
more efficient measures.—From Applied Seman- 
tics, by Joseph G. Brin, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
1951. 


THE BIBLE 
Is Organized TNT 


Don’t Short-Circuit Your Mind; 


Explore the Bible With Dramatic Techniques 


By Ruth Winfield Love 


This article and the illustrations recalling scenes 
discussed in the Adult Bible Course and the In- 
ternational Lessons during the past four months 
offer suggestions for deepening biblical under- 
standing and faith through the use of dramatic 
techniques in adult groups. The author is director 
of Wesley Intimate Theater, Wesley Foundation, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and adviser for the National 
Society of Wesley Players. 


Most OF US have an unreal view of the Bible. 
We may think of it as either a very sacred, almost 
magical book, or a very remote, inaccessible book, 
or as just a part of the “world’s great literature.” 
A few individuals “know the Bible so well” that 
they can locate most quotations quickly. Some 
of us repeat the names of its books to ward off 


How would your class portray the scenes pictured here? 
Above—“‘The Nativity,” by Rubens; Luke 2:7, 13-14. 
Left—“‘Jesus Charges Peter to Pay Tribute,” by Jose 
Ribera; Matthew 17:24-27. 

Below—A view of Lake Galilee from the traditional site 
of the feeding of the five thousand; Matthew 14:13-21. 
(Photos from Three Lions.) 








What experiences in modern history would help us 
interpret this story more vividly? “The Flight Into 
Egypt” is by the artist Gustave Doré; Matthew 2:14. 
(Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


rises of temper. Some of us can remember when 
people lost their jobs in theological schools for 
discussing the results of the study of old man- 
uscripts. And most of us have wondered some- 
times how the God-concept of ancient Jews could 
possibly have meaning for modern people who 
know that no solid is really solid—it is just or- 
ganized energy. 

So is the Bible. It is much more than a black- 
bound book with black marks on white paper and 
a ribbon place-marker. A tremendous energy can 
be released when a set of modern eyes looks at 
the black marks and reacts to their meaning. 

And that is where dramatic technique begins 
to come in. Unless you short-circuit your mind 
almost entirely in the eye-word contact, you can- 
not read such a simple and familiar phrase as 
‘and the rains came and the winds blew and beat 
upon that house” without remembering the way 
wind feels on your skin and sounds at the 
chimney corner. To speak such a phrase (even 
for a Sunday-school teacher) in a way that will 
communicate to listeners not only the fact of the 
storm but its feel is a fundamentally dramatic 
experience. Don’t quiver your voice in attempted 
piety. Just concentrate on what the words on the 
paper mean to you. 

The reason for this depth of concentration 
(and it is not easy, of course) is not to win a 
reputation as a “wonderful teacher” or “dramatic 
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speaker” or any other such dubious compliment. 
The reason is that Jesus used these figures to 
communicate truth. This truth we want to realize. 
But the form he poured his insights into must 
be realized before its dimensions are real to us. 

Ask your class to read passages together with 
this kind of concentration. (This is sometimes 
called choral speaking but you do not have to 
call it anything.) The point is to allow the mean- 
ings of the Bible to interact with the meanings 
about life that are real to members of your class. 
The Psalms are naturals for this kind of reading. 
They have many references to nature which 
people can visualize and a magnificent rhythm 
forged by ancient choral speakers. The story of 
the two houses upon which the rains came is 
another excellent choral passage. You can use 
your hands to help convey the idea of rain and 
wind. 

An interesting variation of group speaking is 
to assign parts to different readers and the narra- 
tion to another. Jeremiah 1: 4-16 is especially well 
written for this technique. You need a narrator 
for the lines of the old Jeremiah who is writing 
the book, a young Jeremiah, and the Voice of 
God. The ancient convention of the medieval 
liturgical drama was to have three voices read as 
the Trinity. It is a tremendous experience to try 
to speak for God or for the prophet Jeremiah, 
either. To understand God is quite unthinkable. 
Perhaps the best we can do is to indicate how we 
feel about what we can understand of God. And 
this dialogue between Jeremiah and God will give 
you a chance to examine and express your feelings. 

No matter when he lives, every man is indoc- 
trinated with community and family ideas of 
behavior. Every man is loved and hated, accepted 
and rejected into an image of himself and of the 


How would you contrast the Sabbath of long ago with 
ours today? “A Sabbath Long Ago,” by Becher; copy- 
right, Providence Lithograph Company. 






































































persons he deals with. Every man feels, thinks, 
and acts out of these experiences and reacts ac- 
cording to the responses other persons make to 
his feelings, thought, and behavior. To “under- 
stand” a person in real life or to “understand a 
character” in literature, we follow the same 
process. 

It is very exciting to study a character imagina- 
tively. Make a picture of your man. Job is a 
tremendous figure to realize. Was he tall and thin 
or short and thick? Did he move quickly or de- 
liberately? What quality of voice did he have? 
You will need to study the book awhile to an- 
swer these questions. Don’t try too hard to pic- 
ture him; just let him disclose himself to your 
imagination. 

Did you ever know a fat man who defended an 
abstract idea so tenaciously? Did you ever hear a 
low-pitched, relaxed voice make a_ proposition 
like his? Or did you ever hear a man who really 
believed what he said strain his throat in saying 
it? You see what I mean. Check the way the Bible 
records what Job said and did, as well as what 
other people said about and to him, against people 
as you know them. Soon you will not only see 
Job, but you will feel like Job. This process could 
be a classroom discussion, of course. In any case 


Read the stories of our Lord’s trial and crucifixion 
(Matthew 26:57 through 27:50; Mark 14:53 through 
15:39; Luke 22:54 through 23:46). How can these 
experiences be presented more meaningfully to modern 
people? “Head of Christ,” by Quentin Metsys. (Three 
Lions Photo.) 



































































How would you interpret the truth of this picture to 
your class? See Matthew 13:24-30. “The Evil One 
Sowing Tares”’ is by J. E. Millais. (Three Lions Photo.) 


it is a character analysis, such as an actor or di- 
rector would have to make for a production of Job. 

Now, walk across the room the way you think 
Job would walk. He has been through trying ex- 
periences when we are introduced to him. That 
is always true of drama; the hero is picked up at 
a crucial place in his life. Job’s property and his 
children are gone. He is sick and disgraced. Now, 
have somebody else walk like Job. How old 
was he? What kind of clothes did he wear? Would 
he have jammed his hands in his pockets like 
modern men do when they are cornered? What 
were the sitting cutoms of his day? Did he squat 
or recline? Why was he defending his idea so 
vigorously anyway—and against whom? What 
kinds of persons were his “friends”? 

Well, you see, you are moving along in making 
a character analysis of Mr. Job. You could com- 
plete the process by making your own arrange- 
ment of the entire book of Job. You could have 
him speak as modern men speak. One friend 
might sound like he was from Brooklyn and 
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another from Boston. Members of your class could 
study the various characters and then talk for 
them. Make the argument real. It concerns the 
most difficult problem there is—why suffering? 

Why not have a session on it every Wednesday 
night for the quarter? It’s wintertime. So sit 
around a fireplace, and really get to know Job. 
It’s one of the oldest stories in the world and 
one of the most profound. It wrestles with an issue 
every person must deal with. You will have a les- 
son on January 4 on the “Roots of Character.” 
Use it to project your weekday study of Job. 

Other interesting things will happen as you 
penetrate into the reality of the meaning of Job. 
You will find a great tenderness growing in you. 
You will discover yourself a fellow creature with 
Job searching for eternal value, and your heart 
will melt with the agony and triumph of his 
search. This tenderness is not only the test of your 
humanity but of your dramatic instinct. And this 
sense of creaturehood is fundamental to religious 
experience. It is the function of art and science 
to cut the truth open. It is the function of religion 
to describe the ultimate Source of the Truth and 
to encourage an interaction between the creatures 
of that source and the Creator himself. 

There are a few plays about biblical history 
written by craftsmen of skill, which are worth 
reading. Assign parts and read informally first. 
Then, if your group enjoys it and feels that the 
play and the experience of reading it together is 


Jewish Wailing Wall. An enclosed area in Jerusalem, 
near the Moslem Mosque of Omar, one wall of which is 
59 feet high and supposed to contain some of the stones 
of Solomon’s Temple. In front of this wall Jews gather 
on Fridays to lament and pray. (Three Lions Photo.) 
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One of the most fruitful sources in the Bible for the 
use of dramatic techniques is the Book of Jeremiah. 
Study the book for stories and scenes that your class 
ean re-enact. The painting of Jeremiah (above) is by 
Sargent, and used by courtesy of Boston Public Library. 


significant, do a public reading for a church night. 
You would need to cut unessential passages. Per- 
mission from copyright owners is essential. Fol- 
lowing is a list of plays to consider. These may be 
ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 

Noah, by Andre Obey, is a charming analysis 
of Noah and his family. Samuel French, Inc. 

The Firstborn, Christopher Fry, is the story 
of Moses done in dramatic verse. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 





WHERE CAN I GET 
INFORMATION ON 
PUBLIC ISSUES? 


By Benson Y. Landis 


This article will be especially helpful to adult 
groups which are planning forums and other dis- 
cussions on current issues facing Christians in 
American society (see “Forum Resources”). The 
writer is associate executive director of Central 
Department of Research and Survey, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


AFTER the election is over and the tumult and 
the shouting have died, the neighbors who dis- 
agreed with us and we together face continuing 
tasks in the creation of good government, local, 
state, and national. It is good Protestant teaching 
to say that private citizens are responsible be- 
fore God for the actions of the state. If this is 
agreed to, then we have many duties and heavy 
responsibilities, indeed. 

The sources of information vary greatly, and 
they are too numerous to mention in this article 
or one twice its length. I shall attempt here only 
a brief guide to certain types of sources. The 
question always arises, too, as to whether a par- 
ticular source represents a certain point of view. 
I will assume that we all have convictions, and 
biases more or less, and that some agencies are 
more willing to quote their opponents than others. 
There is often a tendency to put forth a course 
of action, and recommend that others follow it, 
rather than to urge the reader to use his own 
reason, 

You may get much information from your gov- 
ernment. Your Congressman is a gateway to 
knowledge, as farm people seem to know better 
than city dwellers. When many government docu- 
ments are printed, quotas for free distribution on 
request to members of Congress are printed. 

Thus you may write to your Congressman, say- 
ing, “Please, have mailed to me a progress report 
on Point Four Programs (technical assistance to 
underdeveloped nations).” One of his office 
clerks will ask the appropriate office in the State 
Department to send it to you. Requests from 
Congressmen are ordinarily answered promptly 
by government agencies. 

Another good way to obtain governmental 
information is to address the “Division of Infor- 
mation,” the exact name used by most govern- 
ment agencies. For example, if you want to look 
into Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, you may 
write for leaflets and pamphlets to the Division 


of Information, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Washington 25 is the postal dis- 
trict for all federal government agencies.) 
You may want to write a specific question to 
the division, e.g., about how lay employees of 
churches and other nonprofit agencies may ob- 
tain coverage under the system of Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance, popularly known as “Social 
Security,’ but only one aspect of our social 
security system. The division will also tell you 
that services performed “in the exercise of the 
ministry” are not eligible for coverage under 
O.A.S.I. Why not, is a long story. The division will 
probably simply quote you the law. The story 
is probably not yet in print. 
When dealing with government agencies, do 
not overlook the regional offices of many organiza- 
tions. Look into the telephone book of your city, 
or a nearby city, before writing to Washington. 
Many people can get what they want without 
writing to Washington. 
Political parties are not devoid of information. 
Both the Republican and Democratic women’s 
organizations, for example, carry on what they 
call educational prograrns. 
The vast array of private sources of information 
is such as to harass even experienced librarians 
and research workers. We are in an era of pam- 
phleteering. The questions are, which pamphlet, 
by whom, and how do I get it? 
An excellent series of pamphlets is published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Jerry Voorhis’ pam- 
phlet on cooperatives was, for example, recently 
brought out by the Committee. Mr. Voorhis is 
now secretary of the Cooperative League in the 
U.S.A., Chicago, Ill. He was in Congress as a 
representative from California. The Committee’s 
list is available on application. It covers a wide 
range of issues. 
Among other pamphlet publishers are: 
Freedom Pamphlets, The Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 
19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, S.E., Washington 3, D. C. 

National Board, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7, Bi: ¥. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Committee for Economic Development, 44 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
rm C. 
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National Planning Association, 800—21st St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 

The several reprint houses that sell through 
hundreds of thousands of outlets often will offer 
a reprint of a vital book on public affairs, among 
their western fiction, ete. Marquis Childs’ book 
on Sweden: The Middle Way, came out as a re- 
print. The titles have a way of going out of print 
quickly. Sometimes a whole edition is sold out 
in a week, Then you won’t know whether you 
can ever get another, so it is a more satisfactory 
method to rely on the standard editions of books. 

This means that you should know your public 
library, and your librarian. Practically all cities 
have libraries while most rural communities do 
not have local library service. But persons living 
in villages and farms may get help from the ex- 
tension divisions of the state libraries in most 
states or from the extension unit of the state 
university. The services of librarians are one of 
the great social assets of the American people, 
and church people should be taking a_ special 
interest in public libraries. Libraries are over- 
coming their traditional indifference toward pam- 
phlets. They often have guides to periodical liter- 
ature that will help you find out who published 
what on health insurance, or taxation, or foreign 
relief, or the steel strike, or price controls. 

We are a nation of periodical readers, and there 
are numerous discussions of public issues in them. 
Articles in periodicals, even when expressing a 
dogmatic point of view, are often useful, if only 
for stimulating our agreements or disagreements. 
Sometimes reprints are offered. The religious 
press generally often contains articles on ethical 
aspects of public affairs. Denominational and in- 
terdenominational agencies are often sources of 
information on specific issues that are warm at 
the time 





Among many possibilities, I list the following 
periodicals: 

U.S. News and World Report,’ Washington, 
D. C.; contains interviews with many government 
officials, and of others commenting on national 
affairs, and reports of important events and pub- 
lications; it is a private publication. 

The Bulletin of the United Nations, United 
Nations, New York, N. Y.; this gives a clear record 
of events in the United Nations, combining, pop- 
ular material with a number of official documents. 

Information Service, National Council of 
Churches, New York, N. Y.; presents information 
on many current issues without expressing the 
opinion of the National Council; covers labor, 
argiculture, consumer, educational, international 
and interracial fields; publishes annually a list 
of current pamphlets by both religious and secular 
agencies; is a source for church statistics, pending 
legislation, ete. 

The Friendship Press, New York, which distrib- 
utes through denominational channels, is pub- 
lishing a series of books, pamphlets and study 
guides on human rights. One example is Fred L. 
Brewnlee’s book, These Rights We Hold. 

Television is “a coming in,” and the interviews 
and discussions there, and on radio, are sources 
of information. One difficulty about radio and 
television is that they have no “reference value.” 
We are likely to forget where to write and what 
to write for. But their educational use is appar- 
ently increasing, and one can develop the habit 
of sitting with a pad to jot down notes. One may 
also have a local discussion group following a 
radio broadcast. Listening groups are good if they 
have skillful leaders and go about the business 
systematically. 

In the realm of visual aids, the use of the 
filmstrip as a basis of discussion is increasing. 
When you write for lists of books and pamphlets. 
it is well to ask if a list of filmstrips is available. 


Renaissance 


By William Young Elliott 
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Reopening the Question: 


Is Divoree Better Than Dissension? 


By R. P. Marshall 


Here is a thoughtful discussion of a problem that 
affects every aspect of American life and a prob- 
lem with which every teacher of adults must deal. 


‘TEACHERS and ministers are frequently con- 
fronted with the problem of the broken home. 
Children who have attended Sunday school regu- 
larly stop coming and when inquiry is made as 
to the cause, it is learned that the parents have 
separated and the home is no more. That is the 
first result of the divorce evil, a result that carries 
with it the seeds of further trouble; for a broken 
home is only the beginning of a train of circum- 
stances which militate against the healthy develop- 
ment of a child’s life. 

Along with the disruption of the family circle 
come the attendant evils of pyschological malad- 
justment issuing in behavior problems, the feeling 
of insecurity on the part of both parents and 
children, the problem of settling down into a new 
home life, or, as frequently happens, the utter 
absence of stable family life for years. 

The last century has seen a fantastic increase in 
the number of divorces in our land. Some writers 
have tried to minimize this problem by saying 
that the increase in population and the ease with 
which divorce is obtained in these days is respon- 
sible for a false picture of the decline in home 
life. They say that the homes of a hundred years 
ago had their share of trouble and that divorce 
is only the outward acknowledgment of a condi- 
tion which already existed. It is argued that legal 
separation and divorce are to be preferred to 
continual bickering and strife within the home. 

But a careful study of the whole problem does 
does not bear out this view. The number of broken 
homes is truly alarming. And when we realize 
that the legalizing of a condition does not cure 
the trouble, we are faced with an even greater 
problem. If there are millions of divorces and 
other millions of cases where divorce would be 
sought except for special circumstances, we real- 
ize that the situation is deplorable in the extreme. 

We are not concerned in this study with the 
curing of family troubles; that is the job of the 
minister and the counselor. We are concerned 
with the manifestations of this evil which con- 
front us as teachers and workers with parents 
and youth. 

What is the danger of easy divorce? Let us 
put aside, for the moment, all strictly religious 
implications in the question. Let us not consider 
what Jesus and Paul said about the sacredness 
of the marriage vow. Let us simply ask what 
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happens to the children when there is no con- 
tinuity of parental supervision, when the child 
is deprived of what is most important to him— 
the feeling of security. Read the newspapers, 
visit the juvenile courts, and you will learn some 
of the background facts which are behind the 
wave of delinquency that threatens to turn this 
nation into a madhouse of perversion, dishonesty, 
and drug addiction. Listen to the testimony of 
judges and social workers who tell us that more 
than 60 per cent of juvenile crime can be traced 
to broken homes. 


A FEW YEARS AGO I worked as a volunteer proba- 
tion officer for a small Southern county. During 
four years, a total of 65 juvenile offenders came 
before me and were placed for a time in my care. 
Each case was carefully investigated. All except 
one was found to be the product of a home broken 
by divorce, separation, or death. Yet we are told 
by some persons that it is better for a husband 
and wife to separate rather than live together 
when love has vanished. There is one thing that 
needs to be said at this point, and that is that 
“love” as defined by these apologists for divorce 
does not mean mutual understanding and affec- 
tion, but what would be more aptly defined as 
physical attraction. 

It is true that the loss of the first glow of ro- 
mantic love, which is the basis for most modern 
marriages, leaves a void that many couples do 
not know how to fill. This is the fault of a poor 
understanding of marriage as a partnership de- 
voted to the building of a home. The movies are 
perhaps responsible for this false picture of mar- 
riage; modern fiction adds to the confusion. But 
sexual attraction may wane while mutual under- 
standing and friendship remains, and it is under- 
standing and friendship which form the founda- 
tion for a happy home. 

Let us consider, however, the plight of the child 
in a home where there is a lack of all three ele- 
ments, sexual attraction, understanding, and 
friendship. Here is certainly an unhappy situation, 
and the child is the victim. Too often the parents 
think only of their own feelings. They fail to con- 
sider the fact that by depriving the child of a 
happy home they have not completely destroyed 
his own chance for happiness—as long as they stay 
together! 

I know that this sounds impossible, but studies 
in thousands of homes where bickering and even 
fighting have been frequent show that as long as 
the child has a certain feeling of stability, he is 
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better off than if he were given to one parent 
or placed in a foster home. The highest form of 
family life is based upon cooperation for the sake 
of the child, and it sometimes happens that two 
parents who make each other acutely miserable, 
can, nevertheless, provide some portion of the 
necessary security for their children. 

One noted authority upon family problems 
tells of her experience among the ignorant and 
underprivileged people of the slums. Time after 
time, she went into homes where there were 
drunkenness and fighting between the parents, 
but the children did not become delinquent as long 
as the family stayed together, as long as the home 
—such as it was—held firm. They might be 
ashamed of their parents, but often they would ac- 
cept their actions as part of a normal pattern and 
adjust their lives to it; for, contrary to the belief 
of some psychologists of an earlier day, it is not 
dissension in the home which produces a feeling of 
insecurity in the children; it is, instead, a feeling 
of rejection which comes either from a lack of 
affection, or by the positive proof of parental 
rejection which is given by divorce. 


THE CHILD is an egoist. He does not concern him- 
self too much with whether Mother and Father 
enjoy each other’s company. All he asks, as a 
minimum requirement, is that the home be there, 
as a place of refuge to which he can return. He 
is not impressed by the tearful assurance of a 
mother who declares that she is getting a divorce 
because she wants him to have the sort of home 
he deserves. He may react in the expected manner 
—children soon learn to simulate the emotions 
which we require of them—but down deep in 
his heart he does not want “smothering”; he only 
asks for “mothering” and “fathering.” One is not 
sufficient without the other, and, to his egoistic 
thought processes, the failure to put his welfare 
and desires first is proof-positive of parental re- 
jection. 

It is futile to argue that such is not the highest 
type of thinking on his part. It is true that it lacks 
altruism and nobility, but these are acquired 
traits; the small child must learn them from 
contact with others, and the selfish parents who 





put their happiness before the welfare of their 
children have little chance of inculcating such 
virtues. The “Old Man” in a rude, slum family 
may be harsh and domineering and otherwise 
socially unacceptable, but he is around, and the 
roof stays up, and the feeling of security is there. 
Children of rough and crude parents do not nec- 
essarily turn out badly, but children of delicate 
and sensitive souls of the best social standing who 
put their own feelings above the needs of the 
child are almost sure to come to a bad end. 

Two boys sat in a jail cell, charged wtih bur- 
glary. I talked with them each day for more than 
a month, and I learned their story. Both came 
from good homes (in the usual sense), both had 
plenty of spending money and freedom of action. 
Yet both were acutely unhappy; for they were 
children of divorced parents who had remarried, 
and the boys were torn between their love for 
separated parents. One of the boys was forbidden 
to see his mother; the other one could not have 
anything to do with his father. One night they 
met in the house of a friend and planned to run 
away from home. They stole a car, burglarized 
eleven filling stations on the way to Florida, and 
were picked up after breaking into one across 
the street from my house. 

After much trouble, I succeeded in getting the 
father of one to come after his boy. The mother 
of the other one would not make the trip. When 
they were released, I saw them off on the bus. 
one headed for home with his father who had 
promised to do all that he could to make up for 
lost opportunities; the other, still defiant and anti- 
social, headed straight for more trouble. I followed 
up both cases for several years. The first boy 
joined the Navy as soon as he was old enough 
and wrote to me of his progress. The second was 
caught in a robbery, sent to the reform school, 
escaped, and now is in the penitentiary. 

What happened to these boys is happening to 
thousands. Yet there are those who say that di- 
vorce is better than dissension. The evidence of 
the courts points to the fact that there is literally 
nothing as fatal to the social adjustment of the 
child as the tragedy of a broken home. 


The Treatment of Guilt 


It is essential that guilt should be treated in 
such a way that the patient is not left without 
anything that he can do about the situation: My 
illustration here is that of a prostitute I knew 
who was converted to Christianity and began to 
live a clean life. She subsequently married, and 
it would have been understandable if she had 
wished to forget all her earlier experiences. 
Actually she did a far finer thing. She opened 
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her home to prostitutes. Thus she wove her for- 
given sin into subsequent service. She used her 
experiences as an asset in the new life. She knew 
why prostitutes fell. She understood their lone- 
liness and their hunger for love. She knew the 
awful vicious circle into which they came, and 
she knew how hard it was to break it.—Psychol- 
ogy, Religion and Healing, by Leslie D. Weather- 
head. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 





The Adult Class and Human Relations 


By Fred E. McQueen 


Editor, Board of Christian Education and Publication, Evangelical and Reformed Church 


BasICALLy most of our problems are prob- 
lems in human relations. These problems should 
be dealt with in Christian education. And what 
better agency for adults is there to deal with 
these vital issues than adult classes under the 
sponsorship of the church? 

The old opinion that adults are too old to learn 
has long since been put aside. Adults do learn; 
they are eager to search for better ways of liv- 
ing. But this kind of learning and searching takes 
place in small groups. 

Stability and security are derived from group 
relations. Thinking within a group setting gives 
a person a sense of independence and security, 
and enriches his emotions. The group setting also 
tempers this independence, and develops a sound 
respect for others. How we act in this smaller 
circle equips us for brotherly acts in an ever- 
widening circle. This is a distinct contribution 
of adult church-school classes. 

One of the last pieces of work carried out under 
the leadership of the late Charles E. Schofield 
was the “Study of Teaching Methods and Helps 
for Teachers of Adult Classes.” Although that 
study was limited to 552 classes, some deductions 
can be made. His study revealed that 85 per cent 
of the adult classes met regularly on Sunday 
mornings; 42.6 per cent of these classes had extra 
sessions once a month on a week night. If we can 
say that the 85 per cent represents the general 
average for the entire Methodist Church, that 
would still leave 15 per cent of the classes which 
were not meeting regularly. Since the study 
did not concern itself with enrollment, it is dif- 
ficult to say exactly how many adults are or are 
not influenced by the educational program of the 
church. Here is an area where much evangelistic 
work can and should be done. 

Our purpose is not to scrutinize the details of 
the study, but to indicate that adult classes are 
discovering their rightful place in the educational 
pattern of The Methodist Church. 

The program of adult classes is committed to 
deepening the spiritual life of its members, that 
is, to help the members find a reason for the faith 
that is within them. Further, these classes are 
devoted to the task of getting the members to 
recognize God as the center of all activities. And 
last, these classes are committed to developing 
more effective motivation for higher values. 

Strange and tragic forces have been let loose 
in modern life. These forces are separating us, 
one from the other and from God. God is being 
pushed aside. We are living in a godless civiliza- 


tion. Those who have released these tragic forces 
fail to realize that basic human relations are 
being debased, and that society will be brought 
to a low animal level. The end is ruin. 

This situation lays a heavy responsibility upon 
adult classes. We need to bring into operation 
the educational propositions of our faith. Adult 
classes can do this. 

In adult classes we have miniature societies 
where all problems of human relations emerge. 
Properly guided, adults will find that there must 
be a “give and take,” a thinking through the issue, 
and a discovering of Christian motivation. All 
this leads to adjustments within the fellowship, 
new points of view, greater desire to reach satis- 
factory conclusions, and an urgency to tackle more 
intricate problems. There is a “lifting up process” 
taking place within the classes, and through chain 
reactions the miniature societies receive a trans- 
forming vision. Adult classes have within their 
grasp the opportunities to sponsor a new pattern 
of living, a pattern like that of Jesus. 

How far the adult classes can go to organize 
themselves to carry out the purpose of the church 
fellowship depends upon their leadership. But 
the machinery should not be such as to relegate 
the program of Christian education to an insig- 
nificant place. Adult classes are here to achieve 
better relations between persons and between 
persons and God. In adult classes a real struggle 
will take place as they face the destructive forces 
of our time. 

Here are some issues our leaders must think 
about. Our thinking should lead to devoted evan- 
gelistic campaigning to bring others into the radius 
of our group thinking and planning. 

1. “I want to know.” This is a starting point for 
Christian teaching. All adults want to know the 
truth about proper human relations and the place 
that God has in our society. 

2. Learning is not an isolated activity. Group 
relations make it possible to learn more easily. 
What adults learn is as important as that they 
learn. 

3. We cannot focus attention upon what was 
learned in public schools and colleges. That learn- 
ing was too frequently influenced by false as- 
sumptions growing out of a secular view of life. 
We are committed to a religious view. 

4. Our concern should be for all adults. We 
want all enrolled in the serious study of basic 
issues. This urgency rests upon all men and 
women. We must win them in the great enterprise 
of the church. 
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When these characteristics of individual revolt 
against God are transferred into the social scene, 
we get narrow, bigoted, and parochial attitudes. 
We get intense nationalism, racial arrogance, 
hatred of foreigners, hatred of minorities, char- 
acter assassinations, denial of civil and religious 
rights, a jingo press, a timid pulpit, persecutions. 
Persons in rebellion against God will always ex- 
press their defiance by making war upon his chil- 
dren. This principle holds true for both the vil- 
lage gossip and the newspaper columnist who may 
spread his poison to a vast audience. 

The recent political campaigns gave us abun- 
dant evidence that all these marks of revolt 
against God are apparent in our national life; 
for they unmasked the deep-seated antipathies 
between classes and between groups within the 
nation. We cannot live with each other because 
we cannot live with ourselves. We cannot live 
with ourselves because we have not come to terms 
with God. And though resigning from the human 
race is sometimes advised, that policy does not 
work very well; for God has made us interde- 
pendent. We cannot live alone, and if we could, 
we would not like it; for the yearning for com- 
munity is the permanent yearning of man. 


Community cannot be restored in America by 
force, by the suppression of minorities, or by 
hatred of the Russians. It can be restored only by 
the power of a religion that deals realistically 
with the millions of civil wars that make up our 
national sickness. 

The Christian Church stands in history for 
the purpose of demonstrating the love and récon- 
ciliation of Christ to all men—to persons listed in 
the social register and to the houseless poor, to 
the American and the foreign born, to the sub- 
urbanite and the apartment house dweller, to 
the intellectual and the manual laborer. The 
Church is called to foreshadow on earth the com- 
munity of heaven and to express the love of 
Christ that results in fellowship across all human 
obstructions. The Church is obligated to make no 
peace with oppression, but to break the barriers 
between man and man, holding out compassionate 
hands where fellowship is broken, and where 
persons are lonely, forsaken, and rejected. 

But the Church cannot today realize this mis- 
sion because we in the Church have maintained 
our isolation against the love of God. Because we 
have refused the love of God in Christ, we are 
evidencing all the marks of the broken commu- 
nity. It would appear that no one has ever told 
us about the universal love of Christ; for most of 
our church members are acting like orphan chil- 
dren. We do not really have the power and the 
grace to welcome the newcomer to our fellow- 
ship. We do not have the strength to bring the 
needy people in our neighborhoods into the fel- 
lowship. We do not have the courage to profess 


our Christianity in our daily work and to act 
in line with the will of Christ. As a result, our 
adult classes and local churches have become 
nice, private clubs, cut off from the community 
and unconcerned with what happens to people 
who live about us. 

In church on Sundays, we boast to ourselves 
that we are not as other men; and this is why the 
Church stands under divine judgment. The 
Church must share the greater responsibility for 
the loss of community that prevails in American 
life. Sometimes in city or countryside, pastors and 
church visitors are told: ‘Well, you are the first 
church people who have visited us in ten years.” 
Do we imagine that our unconcern for persons 
is unrelated to the antagonisms that are tearing 
the nation apart? Do we think that our failure 
to minister to the millions of persons in the armed 
services and the defense industries has anything 
to do with the fact that political demogogues 
thrive in our society? And the people who move 
into the smart suburbs, they too are not really 
reached with the ministry of the Church. They 
are also displaced persons, left to go their in- 
dividual ways. They, like the soldier and the 
defense worker, know that nobody really cares. 

But what can we the individual church mem- 
bers do for the restoration of community? 

We can admit that the Almighty has a serious 
charge against us personally, against the Church, 
and against the nation. We can admit that we 
share the responsibility for broken fellowship 
with God and with our fellows. We can stop our 
ceaseless puffing and bragging about the wonders 
of our church, our town, our climate, “our Amer- 
ican way of life.” (This pride—this jingoistic self- 
congratulation—has blinded us against the divine 
demands being made upon us to repent and 
“establish justice in the gate.) We can pray for 
forgiveness that we have allowed the forces of 
anarchy—self-will, pride, suspicion, fear, and 
hatred—to go unchecked within ourselves and 
within our country. And we can accept the love 
and forgiveness of God as a gift, realizing that 
within our own strength we are powerless to heal 
our personal and social divisions. 

There is a way back to a purposeful and just 
community life. It is the return to Him who is 
the creator of community: Christ the Lord. In 
Him the love of God has been made flesh, and we 
have been called to participate in a Church which 
unites men in love and obedient service. This 
love teaches us what it means to care for our 
fellow men and to treat them as children of the 
Father in heaven. It teaches us to work to bring 
others into the divine society as though the whole 
issue depended upon our efforts; it teaches us to 
give the entire credit to God for anything that is 
accomplished. 


—Wooprow GEIER 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


UNIT IV: 


Inner Resources 
for Christian Living 


TEACHING PLANS By Earl Brewer 


The writer of these teaching plans is assistant 
professor of sociology and the rural church. 
Candler School of Theology. 

The Scripture reference for the first lesson is 
Matthew 15:1-11, 18-20. 


Jan. 4: What Are the Roots 


of Character? 


This is the first lesson of the New Year. It 
might be fitting for us as teachers to pause for a 
moment to think over some New Year’s resolu- 
tions which we would like to make regarding 
our work and opportunity as teachers. It is not 
expected that one teacher’s resolutions can be 
taken over by another. Yet the following may be 
helpful: 

As a Christian teacher I resolve 

To follow more closely in the footsteps of Jesus, 
the Master Teacher; 

To spend more time in prayer in order to 
strengthen my own inner resources as a Christian: 

To spend more time in studying the Bible 
from Sunday to Sunday; 
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To use more fully the helps which are avail- 
able for preparing the lessons; 

To study better ways of teaching; 

To come to a new appreciation of the people 
in my class and to renew my efforts to guide them 
into a deeper understanding of what it means to 
be Christian; 

To look upon Christian teaching as a privilege 
and challenge through which I myself may grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

Two questions which a teacher might well ask 
in the early stages of planning the lesson are: 
(1) What is the situation in which this lesson 
is involved? (2) What are the goals or aims which 
we should move toward in this particular lesson? 

Part of the situation would be a review of the 
lessons which have gone before and an under- 
standing of the place of the present topic in the 
series in progress. Also included would be an 
understanding of the needs of members of the 
class and other matters, such as the arrange- 
ments of the class room, the length of time for 
the lesson, the relationship between this lesson 
and the total educational program of the church. 

This lesson is the first in a series of four based 
on the Gospel of Matthew and dealing with the 
inner resources for Christian living. It is the 
over-all purpose of this unit to come to a deeper 
understanding of some of the inner resources 
which are available for deeper Christian living. 
This Sunday the question is “What Are the Roots 
of Character?” The second lesson asks “How 
Face Suffering?” The third lesson raises the ques- 
tion of whether a Christian is a “Visionary or 
Servant.” The final lesson in the series revolves 
about the question “What Does It Mean to For- 
give?” It is appropriate to face a new year by 
giving thought to the inner strength we have as 
Christians to live strong and fruitful lives. 

Whether the teacher does most of the talking 
in the class or serves as a discussion leader, it 
is wise to have a rough outline of the topics. In 
order for such an outline really to “live” in 
the minds of the teacher and the members of 
the class, he must work it out for himself and 
perhaps the members of the class could assist 
in discussion situations. The following outline 
is offered with the suggestion that the teacher 
make his own or make such changes in this one 
as seems wise to him. This outline can be adapted 
for use with Wesley Quarterly or Adult Student. 


I. At the feet of the Master Teacher 
A. The occasion of the teaching 
1. A question from the scribes and Phari- 
sees (verses 1-2) 
2. A question from the disciples (verse 
12) 
3. A request from Peter (verse 15) 
B. The audience of the teaching 
1. The scribes and the Pharisees (verses 
3-9) 
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2. The multitude (verses 10-11) 
3. The disciples (verses 13-20) 
C. The content of the teaching 
1. Tradition and commandment (verses 
3-9) 
2. What defiles a person (verses 10-11) 
3. The offense of the Pharisees (verses 
13-14) 
4. The inner meaning of the teaching 
(verses 16-20) 
II. Discussing the meaning of the lesson for us 
A. The inner and outer aspects of life 
B. What is character? 
C. What are the fruits of character? 


III. Growing Christian character roots as an inner 
resource 


At the feet of the Master Teacher. Under this 
heading we can review the Bible lesson itself. The 
suggested outline simply provides a framework 
in which the Bible story can be told. For helps in 
interpreting specific verses, follow “Explanatory 
Notes” by Maynard in Wesley Quarterly and 
“Studying the Bible Text” by Redus in Adult 
Student. In the above outline verses 12-17 have 
been included, although they are not a regular 
part of the Scripture lesson for this Sunday. They 
do provide a transition from the first part of the 
Scripture lesson to the second part, and they 
give the reaction of the Pharisees, who put their 
emphasis on the “outer” life, to any effort to place 
the real source of religious validity in the inner 
life, as Jesus very frequently did. 

The importance of having the Bible lesson read 
in the class and of making references to it should 
be emphasized. All members of the class could 
well be urged to have copies of Wesley Quarterly 
or Adult Student and the Bible before them. 

The inner and outer aspects of life. In discuss- 
ing the meaning of the lesson, it is important to 
give some attention to what might be called the 
“inner” and the “outer” aspects of life. What is 
the inner life but the way a person thinks and 
feels? Likewise, what is the outer life except what 
a person does, that is, his outward habits, customs, 
and overt behavior patterns? 

Our lesson today deals with the inner and 
outer aspects of the religious life. The Pharisees 
represent an interpretation of religion in terms 
of conformity to outward customs and _ habits. 
Jesus represents an interpretation of religion 
which points to the inward purity of thoughts, 
feelings, attitudes. Maynard, in Wesley Quarterly, 
deals with this topic in a section entitled, “Out- 
ward Conformity or Inward Purity.” He calls at- 
tention to the fact that in the Sermon on the 
Mount, as well as in today’s lesson, Jesus “made 
one’s inner attitude more important than one’s 
outer conduct.” This should not be taken to imply 
that the outer life is unimportant. 

As Redus says in Adult Student, the Pharisees 
achieved a high level of religious maturity by 


emphasizing the religion of deeds. Conformity to 
the great commandments has always been a vital 
part of religion. Faith without works is futile 
and unavailing. We must be doers as well as 
hearers of the word. This Pharisaic emphasis on 
outer conduct, as an “approach to righteousness 
produced some admirable moral conduct” 
(Redus). Jesus was in agreement with this, and 
he never counseled men to violate the great com- 
mandments of his religion. 

Indeed, without some measure of outward 
conformity, there would be no basis for a stable 
social order. Human behavior must be to some 
extent predictable in order for us to know what 
to expect of the other person and for other people 
to know what to expect of us. Thus, the outer or 
the expressive aspects of life are of great im- 
portance in the total life of man. External re- 
straints are significant factors in the control of 
human life. Yet, outer conformity can be super- 
ficial, hypocritical, and deceitful in that it may 
not represent the real inner life of the individual. 
In a wholesome situation, the inner life would 
control outer conduct. 

It might be well here to refer to this inner 
emphasis of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, 
especially in regards to anger, lust, murder, di- 
vorce, oaths, and hatred, as found in Matthew 
5: 21-48. Jesus was interested in the inner life be- 
cause he believed in the truth of the memory 
selection for today: 


Keep your heart with all vigilance: 
for from it flow the springs of life 


Although as interested in the outer aspects of 
life as the Pharisees, Jesus knew that “you 
can’t improve fruits by giving your sole attention 
to branches. Fruits are related to roots. Only a 
sound tree produces good fruit. Consequently, 
Jesus was concerned first of all with the inner 
man—his thoughts, desires, motives, and atti- 
tudes” (Redus in Adult Student). We should not 
take this recurring emphasis of Jesus on the inner 
life to mean that he neglected good deeds. The 
truth is that Jesus saw the inner and outer aspects 
of life as two parts of a single whole. He was 
interested in creating new persons, and whole 
persons evidence inward purity and outward 
conformity to high moral standards. 

Two questions might be presented here for 
discussion. Does it make any difference what I 
think, feel, or believe, so long as I act in con- 
formity with accepted religious and moral stand- 
ards? The other question is equally important, 
although it approaches the matter from the op- 
posite end. Does it make any difference what I 
do in outward conduct so long as I feel that I have 
an inner experience of salvation? If Jesus is in my 
heart, to what extent may I consider myself 
“above the law’? 

Can you think of illustrations in our modern 
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day of adherence to external traditions which are 
out of keeping with the true Christian religion? 
Chrisman (Wesley Quarterly) has an interesting 
illustration of this in a section entitled “Magni- 
fying Trifles.” Suppose you suggest to the class 
that each person think through his own experi- 
ences in the church and the community for exam- 
ples of situations in which religious or social cus- 
toms and traditions are considered more impor- 
tant than “the weightier matters of the law— 
justice, mercy, and faith.” 

What is character? Slutz (Adult Student) de- 
fines character as “devoted obedience to every 
universal law known.” The adage has it that 
“character is what we are, while reputation is 
what people think we are.” What is your own 
definition of character? What does this word mean 
to members of your class? 

What are the roots of character? (1) Character 
grows from the roots of thought. Slutz character- 
izes thinking as our “inner planning.” In our 
thoughts we build up our view of life, our philos- 
ophy. We contemplate our past actions and plan 
for future conduct. Slutz emphasizes the close 
relationship between thoughts and actions by 
referring to an old proverb which moves from 
thoughts to destiny as follows: “. . . thoughts, 
words, deeds, habits, character, destiny.” 

(2) Imagination is one of the roots of character. 
Human beings have the rare capacity to project 
themselves in imaginative thought. Evil imagina- 
tion leads to evil deeds. Mental pictures frequently 
give way to real pictures, so far as conduct is 
concerned. Discuss the place of a lively and con- 
structive imagination in developing Christian 
character. Do you agree with Slutz when he says, 
“Tf we enlist our imagination in picturing our- 
selves as devotedly obedient to universal law, we 
get real results from this important root of char- 
acter”? 

(3) Motives are roots of character. Motives are 
the inner drives, desires, urges, needs, or wishes 
which impel us to action. For example, the inner 
physical drives of hunger could lead us to steal 
and rob or could spur us on to constructive 
economic activity. The physical drive of sex is one 
of the bases of the Christian home and love, but 
when coupled with an evil imagination it can 
give way to debauchery, perversion, adultery, and 
other actions destructive of character. Inner mo- 
tives arising from the need for approval of others 
can lead to superficial external conformity to un- 
christian behavior standards, while the inner need 
for the approval of God could lead to the highest 
possible Christian behavior. How can our inner 
motives be so cleansed and shaped by the power 
of Jesus Christ that they will move us into Chris- 
tian behaviors? What is the source of Christian 
motivation? 

(4) Attitudes are roots of character. Our atti- 
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tudes are the ways we habitually look at situa- 
tions. They represent tendencies to respond to 
similar situations by similar behavior patterns. In 
Shelton’s classic, In His Steps, the characters 
asked themselves, “What would Jesus do?” when 
they faced any life situation. If we habitually 
raised that question about all the problems which 
confronted us, we would be developing Christian : 
attitudes as roots of character. 

What other roots of character would you name? 
If we had Christian thoughts, imaginations, mo- 
tives, and attitudes, would we be likely to develop 
Christian characters? 

Growing Christian character roots as an inner 
resource. Religion, as Chrisman points out, is 
“inwardness.” This makes the growth of Christian 
character roots of prime importance. The strength- 
ening of our inner resources may be thought of in 
the following steps: 

1. Preparing the soil. Our hearts, in the He- 
brew sense, are the seedbeds. The old roots of 
behavior sometimes need to be plowed under and 
the life which supports them stirred up so that 
new thoughts, new motives, and fresh attitudes 
have a chance to grow. The hard heart needs to 
become the warm, soft seedbed in which the seeds 
of the Gospel have a chance. 

2. Sowing the seed. The second step in growing 
Christian character roots is to sow the seed from 
which such roots may stem. The seeds are the Gos- 
pel, the good news of Jesus Christ. These can be 
sown in Bible readings and in class discussions. 
They can be sown as ideas and ideals. The seed is 
God’s Word. 

3. Steps in cultivation. If these seeds are to 
grow into strong character roots, they must be cul- 
tivated through periods of prayer and meditation, 
times of Bible reading and public worship, re- 
curring occasions for these young roots to bear 
fruits in good deeds and moral behavior. 

4. Continuous harvest. The final step in grow- 
ing Christian character roots is to recognize the 
fact that from these roots comes the continous har- 
vest of Christian acts and deeds. The stronger the 
roots the richer the harvest. The better cultivated 
the roots, the more fruitful the harvest. 

The class discussion might center for a few 
moments on this question, How can we grow 
Christian character roots in our own lives dur- 
ing this year? 

As we have made full and careful plans for 
this lesson, we are overwhelmed by the magni- 
tude of our opportunities and the greatness of our 
task. This is a good time to pause for a few mo- 
ments of prayer as we get ready to meet with the 
class and to lead the thinking in this lesson. 


, + ¥ 
Wrath is cruel, anger is overwhelming; 


but who can stand before jealousy? 
—Proverbs 27:4. 
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Jan. 11: How Face Suffering? 


The Scripture reference is Matthew 16:13-25. 


As we think over last Sunday’s experience in 
the class, it might be helpful to raise the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What was accomplished in the class last 
Sunday? 

2. Was I sufficiently prepared to do a good job? 

3. Did the class participate in the discussion? 

4. Was I able to deal with all the questions 
raised? 

5. Did anything happen to me and to the mem- 
bers of the class as a result of last Sunday’s les- 
son? 

6. What were the major strengths of the lesson 
as it was carried out? 

7. What were the major weaknesses? 

8. In what ways can I use the experiences of 
last Sunday in preparing this lesson? 

We are coming to the second in the series of 
lessons devoted to the theme, “The Inner Re- 
sources for Christian Living.” Last Sunday we 
dealt with the roots of character, and now we 
raise the question, “How should the Christian face 
suffering?” We might be able to dream of a world 
in which there would be no suffering. Certainly it 
would be a dream world, since we are conscious of 
suffering everywhere around us. It might be more 
realistic to dream of a church and community 
where people are Christian enough to interpret 
and face suffering in triumph. Do we have the 
inner resources to face suffering as Christians? 

It is the aim of this lesson to strengthen the 
inner life of all members of the class and, through 
them, of the entire church and community so 
that human suffering can be faced triumphantly 
through the power of Jesus Christ. If this purpose 
can be realized, even in a small measure, it will 
add greatly to the peace, happiness, and strength 
of the people we meet daily. 

After reading the Scripture verses and the les- 
son materials in Wesley Quarterly or Adult Stu- 
dent, it is helpful to work out a simple outline to 
use in the class discussions. The following outline 
is presented as an example only. 


I. At the feet of Jesus the Master Teacher 


A. The occasion of the teaching 
1. Jesus raised two questions 
13-15) 
2. The answer of Peter (verse 16) 
3. The rebuke of Peter (verse 22) 
B. The content of the teaching 
1. The faith of Peter (verse 16) 
2. The church to be built on this faith 
(verses 17-19) 
3. The Messiah must suffer (verses 20-23) 
4. Christian discipleship through denial 
and suffering (verses 24-25) 


(verses 


II. The Christian and human suffering 


A. For use with Wesley Quarterly 
1. The inevitability of suffering 
2. The challenge of suffering 
3. The lessons of pain 
4. Turning to God in suffering 


B. For use with Adult Student 
1. The Christian attitude toward suffering 
2. Are there Christian ways of avoiding 
suffering? 
3. Christian ways of facing suffering 
4, Strengthening the inner life through 
suffering 


At the feet of the Master Teacher. The Bible 
lesson today is another of those dramatic and 
thrilling events in the life cf Jesus and his dis- 
ciples. Although the first part of the lesson (verses 
13-19) may be better known and more important 
for some purposes, the focus of attention here 
should be on the second half of the Bible material. 
It is interesting that the first part of the lesson is 
based upon the answer or confession of Peter in 
verse 16, while the second part is associated with 
a rebuke given Jesus by Peter. Peter was eager 
to confess Jesus as the Christ, but he could not 
understand that the Christ must suffer and be 
killed for his faith. The faith of the Christian 
today may be too much like the faith of Peter. 
It is confident and secure when life is good and 
prosperous with a glorious future. But life often 
involves defeat and suffering. The superficial 
Christian is likely to falter and to rebuke himself 
and others under these conditions. 

The Bible lesson brings out clearly the necessity 
for developing our Christian faith into an inner 
resource which will stand us in good stead in the 
face of shattering and suffering experiences in 
life. For a detailed analysis of the Scripture verses 
see Maynard’s “Explanatory Notes” in Wesley 
Quarterly and Redus’ “Studying the Bible Text” 
in Adult Student. Show the difference between 
the way Jesus understood and faced suffering and 
the lack of understanding of this issue by Peter 
and the disciples. Conclude your story of the 
Bible lesson by reference to Maynard’s sections 
(Wesley Quarterly): “Facing Life Realistically” 
and “Suffering as the Will of God” or to Redus’ em- 
phasis (Adult Student) on the fact that Jesus had 
to endure suffering and that as his followers we, 
too, have the problem of facing suffering as Chris- 
tians. 

For use with Wesley Quarterly. After a detailed 
study of the Bible verses, it is suggested that the 
teacher or some member of the class read Chris- 
man’s opening paragraph. This sets the stage for 
a discussion of the inevitability of suffering and 
of the way it comes to us. As Chrisman says, “To 
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Stephen was stoned to death in the vicinity of this gate 
in the wall surrounding the old city of Jerusalem. It 
is known as St. Stephen’s Gate. (Religious News Service 
Photo.) 
























live is to suffer.” This topic might well lend itself 
to something of a testimony meeting. If the class 
is small enough in numbers and if it is intimate 
enough in its fellowship, it might be useful to sug- 
gest that each member of the class discuss some 
experience of suffering in his own life. The ques- 
tion might be, “What has been the most acute ex- 
perience of suffering which I have known?” It 
would be interesting to see how many such testi- 
monies center around physical suffering, mental 
anguish, emotional disturbances, or spiritual and 
moral difficulties. 

The challenge of suffering. Once we are con- 
fronted with suffering, such questions as the fol- 
lowing might be asked. Why has this come upon 
me? Is my suffering a result of my negligence or 
the negligence of other human beings? Is it the 
will of God for me? If God is an all-wise and all- 
good God, why did he let this happen to me? Do 
our mistakes and suffering have anything to do 
with our freedom of choice? What is the challenge 
which suffering presents to me? Perhaps the key 
question here is, Am I to be defeated and embit- 
tered by my suffering, or am I to be challenged 
to face it as a Christian and to strengthen myself 
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because of it? In this connection, it might be well 
to refer to the story of Job. Was he to curse God 
and die, as his friends advised, or was he to trust 
God though he suffer death? 

The lessons of pain. Discuss Chrisman’s barber- 
shop example. Do you know of situations like that 
in your comunity? Mention the examples of per- 
sons who have been defeated by suffering. Recall 
others in the community, who, in your knowledge, 
have met the challenge of suffering as Christians 
and who have come through it with finer and 
nobler characters. What other lessons may we 
learn from pain and suffering? To what extent are 
they danger signals in physical and moral life? 

Turning to God in suffering. In a sense, suffer- 
ing arises from the imperfections of men. Aware of 
his own imperfections in suffering, the Christian 
turns to God in confidence and strength, realizing 
that through God he can face the challenge of 
suffering and learn the lessons of pain. Nothing 
drives man to God like suffering. Yet, suffering 
has another meaning in this connection. Jesus 
was facing the Cross because he chose to re- 
main true to his highest convictions regardless 
of the price he had to pay. To the spiritually 
disciplined person, self-denial and even the Cross 
may become a strength instead of suffering. 
For a person with high ideals, the misunder- 
standing and betrayal of friends may cause more 
suffering than the agony of physical death itself. 
In a sense, then, what a person calls suffering, the 
attitude taken toward suffering, and the use made 
of such experiences, set the spiritual level one has. 
attained as a Christian. The lesson could well be 
closed with the quotation which Chrisman uses in 
his final paragraph: “In the world you shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world.” 

For use with Adult Student. The Christian atti- 
tude toward suffering. The question might be 
raised with the class, What are some possible 
attitudes which we might take toward the ever- 
present experience of suffering? Some time might 
be given to this question with each member of the 
class having the opportunity to present his ap- 
proach to it. Certainly, all the approaches which 
Slutz suggests in his second paragraph should be 
brought out during this discussion. Indeed, it 
might be well to take the following statements 
from Slutz and raise certain questions about each 
as an approach to the problem of suffering. Is this 
my attitude toward suffering? Is this a Christian 
attitude toward suffering? “Some find it [ie., 
suffering] a baffling enigma and let it go at that. 
Some dread it, and try to run away from it. Some 
deny its presence and call it an error of mortal 
mind. Some determine to bear it grimly, as sav- 
ages do, without complaint and without surrender. 
Some think that God wills it as a discipline for 
us.” 

Are there Christian ways of avoiding suffering? 
To what extent would living the Christian life 
make it possible for us to avoid experiences of 
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suffering? What are some of the unchristian prac- 
tices which invite suffering? Discuss each of the 
four ways suffering may be honorably avoided, 
according to Slutz. These are: “... by intelligent 
living, by obedience to law, by foresight, by 
self-control.” To what extent, then, might we be 
relieved of certain types of suffering, provided we 
lived a consistently high type of Christian life? 
This consideration is an important aspect of the 
Christian’s relationship to human suffering. 
Christian ways of facing suffering. It is Chris- 
tian to avoid unnecessary suffering, but “it is not 
Christian to avoid suffering at the price of the 
desertion of a great principle” (Slutz). In other 
words, the Christian avoids the type of suffering 
which comes from unrighteous living, but he ac- 
cepts and glories in whatever suffering may result 
from holding steadfast to high principles and de- 
votion to the cause of Christ. It is through such 
self-denial and moral suffering that Christian 


character is purified. Christians should try to 
remove the causes of suffering which grow out of 
the weaknesses of man. What are some of the 
conditions in the community which cause un- 
necessary suffering and which could be corrected 
by Christian social action? What could our class 
do in these situations? 

Strengthening the inner life through suffering. 
How can our personal experiences of facing suffer- 
ing as Christians strengthen the inner life? This 
might be a final question for class discussion. The 
answers might include the following: through 
facing suffering as Christians, we come to feel our 
dependence upon God; we learn to know our own 
imperfections and limitations; we come to “bear 
one another’s burdens”; we deepen our prayer life; 
we turn pessimistic situations into optimistic ones; 
we learn to face triumphantly the small disap- 
pointments and disasters as a preparation for 
facing death itself. 


Jan. 18: Visionary or Servant? 


The Scripture reference is Matthew 17:1-8, 
14-18. 


What do we feel really happened during the 
class session last Sunday? Was it just another 
lecture or just another rambling, aimless discus- 
sion? Did we really dig into the central question, 
“How does a Christian face human suffering?” 
Was there any expression in the class or has there 
been any development during the week which 
would lead us to believe that some members of the 
class have confronted this problem realistically 
and, as a result of our discussion, have developed 
stronger inner resources for Christian living? 

It is obviously difficult to get answers to such 
questions as these. If we want to know how much 
a child has grown physically, it is an easy matter 
to check his weight and height. There are no such 
simple measuring devices to determine the amount 
of growth in the Christian life. How much stronger 
are we as Christians to meet suffering this week 
than last week? This is a simple and direct ques- 
tion. Any teacher would like to know the answer 
in definite and concrete forms. In our present state 
of knowledge, it is possible to get at this question 
only by indirection and by incidental experiences. 
Thus, no matter how definite we may be in setting 
aims and goals for particular lessons, it is next to 
impossible to measure the real achievement to- 
ward those goals. 

This lesson ties together the inner and outer 
aspects of life in a direct and Christian sense. It 
shows the intimate relationship between the 
mystical and the practical in daily living. The aim 
of the lesson is to emphasize the importance of an 
inner experience of Christ and an outer following 
of Christ in Christian deeds. Do we get weary of 
hearing some people relate their Christian ex- 


perience? Is it because we are so outwardly active 
that we do not take the time to cultivate the inner 
strength which would lead us normally into fuller 
and richer outward expressions? 

Is it possible for us to dream of an experience 
next Sunday which will include for each member 
of the class an adequate consideration of and an- 
swer to these questions? Can we as teachers so 
prepare ourselves intellectually and spiritually 
that we may truly guide our fellows into a fruit- 
ful experience during the class session next Sun- 
day? Can we lead the class into discussions of 
practical projects so that such inner experiences 
may be naturally expressed in Christian service? 
At least, we can dream of these possibilities as we 
plan for next Sunday’s lesson. 

The following outline may be adapted for use 
with either Wesley Quarterly or Adult Student. 
It should be remembered that such outlines are 
only rough skeletons into which the teacher must 
blow the breath of life and grow the flesh and 
form in order for the structure to provide the 
basis for Christian growth. 


I. At the feet of the Master Teacher 
A. A mountaintop experience (verses 1-8) 
B. An act of service (verses 14-18) 
II. The inner life grows through visions 
A. What is a mountaintop experience? 
B. Ways of cultivating Christian visions 
III. The inner life grows through service 
A. What is Christian service? 
B. Ways of cultivating Christian servanthood 
IV. From vision to service 


At the feet of the Master Teacher. We might 


begin the lesson today by spending about ten 
minutes reviewing the Bible story. It is not im- 
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portant to go into all the details of the transfigura- 
tion or of the account of the healing of the epilep- 
tic boy. Relate these two incidents briefly and 
show the relationships between them. Maynard’s 
“Explanatory Notes” (Wesley Quarterly) and 
Redus’ “Studying the Bible Text” (Adult Stu- 
dent) furnish ample details for the presentation 
of the Bible lesson itself. Maynard summarizes 
this part of the lesson nicely in two sections en- 
titled “Mountaintop Experiences” and “Work in 
the Valley.” A similar service is rendered by 
Redus in his treatments of “Mountaintop Vision” 
and “Practical Service.” 

The inner life grows through visions and 
through service. The questions for discussion now 
are: What do we mean by a mountaintop ex- 
perience? How may we achieve such experiences 
today? What experiences of this sort have we had 
and what have they meant to us? What oppor- 
tunities do we have to express our visions in 
Christian service? It might be well to spend some 
time discussing these and related questions. 

A small-group discussion approach. If the class 
is small enough and informal enough, each person 
might be encouraged to discuss his own experi- 
ences. If the class is large in size and is accustomed 
to the lecture method, this might be a good op- 
portunity to divide the group into “buzz sessions” 
to discuss ideas along this line. If the class has not 
participated in this method before, it might be 
well to take a moment or two to present the plan. 
Incidentally, Chrisman (Wesley Quarterly) says 
that “For old-time Methodism the class meeting 
brought something of the vision of the mountain- 
top. What have we to take its place?” If there are 
more than ten persons in the class, it would 
probably be wise to suggest that the members di- 
vide into smaller groups of from six to ten per- 
sons each. If the class has around thirty per- 
sons, it could be divided into four or five small 
groups. In larger classes a simple plan for divid- 
ing into small groups is to ask the people in the 
front row to turn around, facing the people behind 
them and for the two rows of persons facing each 
other to form small groups of from six to ten 
people. This same pattern could be followed by 
the third row of persons turning around to face 
the fourth row, and so on throughout the entire 
class. 

These small groups could sit where they were, 
select a leader, and discuss informally the ques- 
tions raised by the teacher. In this sort of situa- 
tion, each person in the small group should have 
an opportunity to express his ideas regarding the 
topic or questions under consideration. The plan 
can operate within the time limits of the lecture 
method, and for some types of topics it might 
prove worth while. If the group is large, after one 
or two times the matter of subdividing can be 
done smoothly and without any loss of time. Some 
confusion should be expected the first time a large 
group is divided into “buzz sessions.” 

Here is how this method might be used in 
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“The Transfiguration,” by Raphael. 


today’s session. After the teacher has reviewed 
the Bible lesson as indicated above, he might fur- 
ther set the stage by reference to the material 
which Chrisman (Wesley Quarterly) presents in 
the sections “On the Mountain” and “In the Val- 
leys” and which Slutz treats in his first section 
and in “Using Moments of Vision.” Then the 
teacher could suggest this small-group approach. 
The specific questions for discussion in the buzz 
sessions might be “What transforming experiences 
have I had? What have these meant to me? 
How are these experiences related to Christian 
service?” These questions cover the heart of the 
lesson material. After about ten minutes of dis- 
cussion in the buzz sessions, the teacher should 
ask for brief reports from the leaders or recorders 
of each small group. Where there are several small 
groups to report, in order to conserve time, it is 
customary to ask each succeeding group to report 
only on the new material which has not been 
covered by previous reporters. This shortens the 
time for the reports and yet includes the impor- 
tant items growing out of the discussions. 

From vision to service. After these reports, the 
teacher could summarize the lesson by pointing 
out as Chrisman does, “The test of the reality of 
a great spiritual experience is the effect that it 
has on one’s everyday life” (Wesley Quarterly). 
This could lead into a discussion of some of the 
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needs in the church and community where Chris- 
tian service could be rendered today. The point is 
that present-day visions should be followed im- 
mediately, as in the Bible lesson, by opportunities 
to render Christain service. This might involve a 
survey of the question which Slutz raises in 
‘Needed Service” (Adult Student). Such a dis- 
cussion might lead to the selection of class com- 
munity projects or to greater loyalty and partic- 


ipation in the class projects already undertaken. 
It should also lead to a new appraisal of what each 
individual does in his own life in efforts to express 
the heavenly vision which has come to him. Jesus 
said, “I am among you as one who serves.” He 
knew how to move from vision to service. Insofar 
as we follow in his footsteps, we shall learn to 
enlarge our vision and to render greater service 
to humanity. 


Jan. 25: What Does It Mean to Forgive? 


The Scripture reference is Matthew 18:15-22. 


This is the last lesson in this series dealing with 
the “Inner Resources for Christian Living.” Think 
back over all these lessons, pick out the core mes- 
sages and review them briefly at the beginning of 
this period. We have been trying to answer three 
questions: What are the roots of Christian char- 
acter? How should a Christian face human suffer- 
ing? Is a Christian a visionary or a servant or 
both? 

What are some of the experiences which have 
come to us as teachers during this month? Recall 
some of the discussions which have taken place 
in the class. What do we feel has happened as a 
result of these class sessions? Do we think that 
our own inner resources for Christian living have 
been strengthened? Do we think something of the 
same things has happened in the lives of members 
of the class? 

How many of us tried the small-group discus- 
sion method mentioned in the plans for last Sun- 
day’s lesson? If it was tried, how did we come out 
with it? How did the members of the class 
participate? Did they seem to enjoy it and to 
profit by it? How many of us were using this 
method before the suggestion last Sunday? Are 
you planning to continue using it in the days 
ahead? What other methods have we tried which 
have proved useful in making real and vivid the 
messages of the Bible for daily living as Christians 
in our world? Do we try to have some new and 
novel element in our teaching plans each Sunday? 
What are some of these? 

This topic, “What Does It Mean to Forgive?” 
invites us to probe more deeply into the inner 
resources for Christian living. What would our 
class, church, and community be like if every 
person achieved a full understanding and practice 
of Christian forgiveness? What difference would 
such achievement make in our own personal 
lives? Are there personal relationships between 
members of the class itself which might be vastly 
different if the message of this lesson were fully 
understood and implemented? It is the purpose of 
this lesson to explore the full and rich meaning 
of Christian forgiveness and to come to a new 
appreciation of the significance of forgiveness in 
daily life and of ways in which this inner resource 


can be very greatly strengthened and cultivated. 

An outline represents the way a teacher ar- 
ranges topics for class presentation in the lecture 
method. In small group discussions these topics 
may be changed into questions to serve as guides 
or stimulators to the discussion process. Fre- 
quently, discussion groups set up their own 
agenda of questions or problems after the Bible 
material has been presented and the matter 
opened up for discussion. A teacher’s approach 
here would be, “We now have the Bible lesson 
before us. What questions or problems does this 
bring to your minds for group discussion?” These 
could be listed on a blackboard and the most im- 
portant ones selected for discussion. This method 
usually leads to more preparation on the part of 
all members of the class. 

As a suggested guide, the following outline of 
topics may be adapted for use with Wesley 
Quarterly or Adult Student. If these topics were 
changed into questions, it could also be adapted 
to the small-group discussion situation. 


I. At the feet of the Master Teacher 
A. Early Christian discipline (verses 15-20) 
B. Unlimited forgiveness (verses 21-22) 


II. What does it mean to forgive? 
A. The need for forgiveness 
B. The nature of forgiveness 
C. Patience in forgiveness 
D. The results of forgiveness 


III. Cultivating the inner resource of forgiveness 
A. Preparing the soil 
B. Sowing the seed 
C. Steps in cultivation 
D. Continuous harvest 


At the feet of the Master Teacher. In discussing 
the Bible lesson, it is important to consider verses 
15-18 as representing the way in which the early 
Church as an organization faced the problem of 
discipline. This should be contrasted with verses 
21-22 in which, in reply to Peter’s question, Jesus 
teaches unlimited forgiveness without relation- 
ship to the disciplinary patterns of the early 
Church. 

Maynard makes the point in Wesley Quarterly 
that “there is real reason for believing that verses 
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The prodigal son. Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. 
Simons. ) 


15-18 may represent the spirit and practice of the 
early Church, while verses 21-22 represent the 
spirit of Jesus.” He further comments: “It is al- 
most as if someone in the early Church said, ‘Here 
we have this fine teaching of Jesus about for- 
giveness; but it is so idealistic, how are we going 
to apply it in our daily lives?’ And so he and his 
fellows sat down and made some rules about it.” 

The steps in this disciplinary arrangement for 
settling differences should be explored in the 
Bible lesson. Although these rules may fall far 
short of Jesus’ teaching regarding unlimited for- 
giveness, such procedures come much nearer his 
teaching than ordinary court procedures in his 
own day, or for that matter, in our day. It might be 
interesting at this point to refer to the section in 
the Doctrines and Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, 1952, which outlines the steps through 
which a member may be tried and expelled from 
the fellowship of the church. To what extent is 
the practice of The Methodist Church today based 
upon that of the early Church as reflected in our 
Bible lesson? 

It should be pointed out that it is necessary for 
any organization to have some procedure by 
which disputes can be handled in a fair and regu- 
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lar manner and through which members who are 
out of sympathy with the principles of the organ- 
ization can either be won back into its fellowship 
or expelled. The problem facing the early Church 
was the same as that confronting our church 
today—how can the teaching of Jesus regarding 
unlimited forgiveness be woven into religious or- 
ganizational patterns? A further point should be 
made in dealing with the two parts of the Bible 
lesson for today. This principle of Jesus is un- 
doubtedly related to our personal relationships. 
If we had persons who increasingly practiced un- 
limited forgiveness, it would be less and less nec- 
essary to invoke the practical rules of limited for- 
giveness which characterize any organized Chris- 
tian group, such as the early Church or the 
church today. To what extent should the practices 
of organized Christianity “square” with the teach- 
ings of Jesus about forgiveness? 

The need for forgiveness. The need for for- 
givenes grows out of the imperfections of persons 
and the misunderstandings or partial understand- 
ings which constantly arise in human interrela- 
tionships. We must live with other people and. 
even under the best circumstances and intentions. 
human interaction falls below the qualitative level 
of Christian love. The failure of a person of good 
will to communicate himself fully to other persons 
of good will frequently gives rise to misunder- 
standings which, if unattended, might result in 
destruction of the good will which originally 
existed between the persons involved. Thus, the 
necessity for the forgiving attitude grows out of 
the nature of personality and of social relation- 
ships. In addition, forgiveness is necessary because 
we are constantly confronted by sin and people 
of ill will. 

So, whether we are dealing with persons of 
good will where communication and understand- 
ing are incomplete or with people of ill will who 
are attempting to take advantage of their fellows, 
we see the absolute necessity for the attitude 
and the fact of forgiveness if anything approach- 
ing Christian living is to take place in our social 
relationships. “Life is no Robinson Crusoe’s 
island” (Chrisman, in Wesley Quarterly), and we 
cannot live together as Christians without for- 
giveness. 

The nature of forgiveness. Ask the members of 
the class to recall some experiences of theirs in 
which they forgave others and in which others 
forgave them. It should be noted that experiences 
of these types are of a highly intimate and per- 
sonal character. It may not be easy to talk about 
what has happened to us in this area of Christian 
living. Nevertheless, this procedure may prove 
helpful. The reason for doing this is to get at 
the real nature of the experience of forgiveness. 
We have already seen that situations of misunder- 
standing, grudges, selfishness, hatreds, prejudice, 
unthoughtfulness, etc., are occasions in which 
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Christian torgiveness could convert unhappy rela- 
tionships into harmonious ones. 

Who is to take the initiative in the forgiving 
act? Is it the person who has done the wrong or 
the person who has been wronged? Or is it either 
person who is sensitive as a Christian to the 
breakdown in these relationships? Frequently, 
immoral and unethical behavior is involved. Re- 
call an illustration of this under the section, 
“When We Forgive” by Slutz in Adult Student. 
Do we condone wrong acts in forgiveness? Can 
we forgive persons who do not respond to the 
act of forgiveness? Is forgiveness the same thing 
as forgetting? If not, what is the difference? 

To what extent is forgiveness a matter of sym- 
pathetic understanding and Christian concern for 
harmonious relationships with other persons? 
How is forgiveness and the forgiving attitude 
related to intergroup relationships? Does it func- 
tion beyond the personal level? Is it possible for 
groups of people to have forgiving attitudes toward 
other groups of people? What would be the im- 
plications for racial, religious, economic, national, 
and other group tensions, prejudices, hatreds, 
misunderstandings? Could we expand the nature 
of Christian forgiveness to cover such cases? If 
so, what would the practice of forgiveness mean 
in intergroup or minority group relationships? 

Patience in forgiveness. Maynard (Wesley 
Quarterly) refers to the boast of Lamech (Genesis 
4:23-24) that he will “avenge his hurt ‘seventy- 
sevenfold,’ ”’ which was far below the Old Testa- 
ment teaching of equal retribution, “eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth. .. .” Maynard indicates that Jesus 
“may have been consciously countering Lamech’s 
desire for seventy-sevenfold revenge with an 
equally unlimited counsel of forgiveness.” Peter 
certainly felt that he was going the second mile 
in suggesting that forgiveness be extended to 
seven times. This was more than twice the number 
of times required by the Pharisees. Yet, Jesus 
used this occasion to express the ideal of un- 
limited forgiveness. Legalisms aside, this shows 
Jesus’ keen insight into the nature of forgiveness 
and the unlimited need for forgiveness. Unlimited 
forgiveness means that there is no end point 
beyond which one has fulfilled his duty to forgive 
his fellows. Unlimited forgiveness means that this 
is part of a continuous process sufficient to match 
the continuous need for it. 

This interpretation of forgiveness is opposed to 
looking upon it as “a rather momentary expe- 
rience.” Under this “itemized” approach to for- 
giveness, “A wrong is done. It is confessed. For- 
giveness is granted. The incident is closed.” (Slutz, 
in Adult Student.) Perhaps a more realistic view 
of Christian forgiveness would be that explored 
by Slutz as “this yearning, continuing kind of 
forgiveness.” This was what Jesus meant, un- 
doubtedly. It was not a matter of “adding up” 
sO many discreet items of forgiveness, but rather, 
a consistently, constantly, and continuously out- 
reaching attitude for forgiveness and healing 


which should characterize the Christian. The 
depths of forgiveness are the depths of being 
Christian. The extent of forgiveness is limited only 
by the extent of being Christian. Jesus’ real an- 
swer, as Slutz suggests under the question, ‘““Un- 
limited Forgiveness End,” was that Christians 
should forgive as long as there was need for for- 
giveness. This calls for patience and humor. Chris- 
man (Wesley Quarterly) has illustrations of both 
in his section entitled “The Need of Patience.” 

What does forgiveness do to the person for- 
given? What are the results of forgiveness so far 
as the one who forgives is concerned? What are 
the results in the relationship between the one 
forgiven and the one doing the forgiving? Help 
may be obtained in discussing these questions 
from Redus (Adult Student) in his sections deal- 
ing with the “Effect Upon the Individual,” and 
the “Effect Upon Society.” It is obvious that 
through forgiveness we re-establish relationships 
of understanding, sympathy, and love in spite of 
wrongdoing, hatred, misunderstanding and 
grudges. Through forgiveness, we move beyond 
the wrong attitudes and acts in others, in our- 
selves, and in our interrelationships into harmon- 
ious bonds of love. 

Finally, what is the result of forgiveness upon 
our relationship to God? As Redus points out 
(Adult Student): “This brings us to a basic part of 
Jesus’ teaching on forgiveness. The source of un- 
limited forgiveness is God. All sins are against 
God, and he is willing to forgive all of them... . 
Regardless of result, our wills can be in harmony 
with the forgiving God only if we have a forgiving 
spirit.” 

Through forgiveness, then, we convert damag- 
ing and threatening situations into constructive 
and friendly situations. 

Cultivating the inner resources of forgiveness. 
Since this is the last in this series on inner re- 
sources, it might be well to refer to the closing 
section of the first lesson in this unit. There we 
dealt with four steps in cultivating inner re- 
sources. Using the language of the farmer, we 
named these stages: (1) preparation of the soil, 
(2) sowing the seeds, (3) steps in cultivation and 
(4) continuous harvest. 

Review the meaning of these steps in the first 
lesson and apply them to the attitude and act of 
forgiveness. Then apply them to the entire unit 
on “Inner Resources for Christian Living.” 

As we meditate on this lesson and this unit we 
should pray for help in preparing our hearts to 
receive the teachings of Jesus and to strengthen 
our inner lives for more effective Christian living. 
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It is better to live in a corner of the 
housetop 
than in a house shared with a contentious 
woman. 
—Proverbs 21:9. 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE 





Special Studies 
in the Bible 


“Deuteronomy” is the title of Unit II of the 
fifth year of the Adult Bible Course which began 
with the October lessons. 

“Biblical Interpretations” for the January les- 
sons was written by W. A. Smart, professor of 
biblical theology, Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University. 

Bond Fleming, professor of philosophy, Mill- 
saps College, prepared the “‘Aids to Teaching.” 


Jan. 4: THE DISCOVERY 
OF DEUTERONOMY 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


With today’s lesson, we begin a study of the 
Book of Deuteronomy. Read casually, as one 
would read a magazine article, Deuteronomy 
would certainly seem a rather uninteresting book, 
but that is also true of many other books in the 
Old Testament. The reason for this is that these 
books are so far from our day that the issues 
with which they deal are not familiar to us. We 
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need a historical introduction which will enable 
us to read them as they were read by their 
original readers, and later by those who thought 
them worthy to be made parts of the Bible. 

What would it be like if a law were passed clos- 
ing every church in the United States except 
one, and limiting all worship to one national 
church in Washington or some central place such 
as Kansas City or Saint Louis? 

If such a law could be made effective, it would 
certainly lead to some radical results. Many peo- 
ple would never be able to go to church at all, 
and very few would go often. All over the country 
there would spring up informal groups which 
would not be churches, but which would come 
together for prayer and Bible study in order to 
keep alive their religious life. The services in 
the one national church would change their nature 
and become a kind of national worship for the 
blessing of the entire country. 

Such a thing is unimaginable in this country 
today, but it is exactly what happened in ancient 
Israel more than six hundred years before Jesus 
was born. So drastic a change could not have been 
brought about without an equally drastic cause. 
When we look for that cause, we find a good in- 
troduction to our Book cf Deuteronomy. 

It is usual to start with the finding of the Book 
of the Law in the Temple, which is described in 
II Kings 22, and anyone studying this lesson 
should certainly read that chapter and chapter 23. 

But first let us go even further back. In the 
eighth century before Christ, about a century 
earlier than the time we are studying, there had 
appeared four most significant prophets, Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. These men had all been 
impressed by the corruptness of worship as it was 
conducted all over the country (compare Amos 
5: 21-25; Isaiah 1:10-17, etc.). 

This worship was formal and insincere, and 
since most of it was patterned after the Baal 
worship which the Hebrews had found in Canaan, 
it was the occasion for many forms of immorality. 
The prophets were one in saying that Jehovah 
hated it. 

But then Manasseh came to the throne, and 
he endorsed most of what the prophets had 
opposed. There followed three quarters of a cen- 
tury of moral and religious reaction during which 
every kind of pagan excess was practiced. 

At the end of this period young Josiah became 
king, and soon started some reforms. It was while 
he was having the Temple of Jehovah in Jeru- 
salem repaired that this law book was found. 

The name “Deuteronomy” was given it much 
later. It is a Greek word which means “The 
Second Law,” and that is just what Deuteronomy 
was. During the reaction under Manasseh men- 
tioned above, some unknown worshiper of Je- 
hovah, resenting the deterioration which he saw 
all about him, had written what he felt would 
be a rewriting of the Law of Moses to fit the 
needs of his day. 
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One of those needs was in the realm of wor- 
ship. The earlier prophets had denounced the 
false worship of their day: King Manasseh had 
made it worse instead of better: now the corrupt 
shrines scattered all over the country would be 
closed by law, and all worship would be centered 
in the royal sanctuary in Jerusalem where it 
could be properly controlled. The prophets had 
tried moral suasion and it had not been effective, 
so now the law would enforce prohibition. The 
places of worship would be put out of business. 
Now we are ready to read chapter 12 of Deuter- 
onomy, in which worship is prohibited everywhere 
except at the Temple in Jerusalem. 

According to the way Deuteronomy is written, 
this law, and the many others which the book 
contains, are put into the mouth of Moses who 
lived centuries earlier. Such a practice would be 
criminal today, but in those days it seemed per- 
fectly natural. The author was sure that what he 
was writing was what Moses would approve if 
he were living then, and ascribing it to Moses 
must have seemed to him very much like a 
Christian today trying to be a follower of Jesus 
in solving today’s problems which did not exist 
during Jesus’ lifetime. 

After Josiah’s reform in 621 B.c. there could be 
no official worship of Jehovah except in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. This was a dramatic turn- 
ing point in the religious practices of the Israelites, 
and many results followed from it. The first was, 
of course, the closing of all the shrines where 
the people had been accustomed to offer their 
sacrifices. Until now they had been everywhere, 
like churches today, and people had taken them 
for granted (compare Exodus 20:24, etc.). Many 
individuals naturally resented their closing, and 
many priests were thrown out of jobs or were 
given subordinate jobs at the Temple in Jeru- 
salem. 

Since most Israelites lived outside of Jeru- 
salem and therefore got to the Temple seldom or 
never, the worship in the Temple eventually 
became a kind of official worship in which sacri- 
fices were offered for the whole nation. Simple 
agricultural sacrifices which farmers had offered 
at the neighborhood shrines at the times of plant- 
ing, harvesting, and the like, were transformed 
into festivals commemorating great events in the 
national history such as the deliverance from 
Egypt, giving the Law at Sinai, and the wandering 
in the wilderness under Moses. 

Another drastic result was the eventual ap- 
pearance of unofficial places for religious services 
all over the country at places convenient to the 
people. No sacrifices could be offered there. There 
were no priests. The earliest of such places were 
probably in private homes, where the people met 
to pray, study their scriptures, and encourage one 
another in religious living. These developed in time 
into the synagogues which were so prominent in 
the time of Jesus and Paul. Through their in- 
fluence, the Jews gradually developed to the 


point where their Law was more important than 
the sacrifices offered in the Temple. The rabbi 
in the synagogue became more influential than 
the priest. 

Of course none of this was in the mind of 
Josiah when the newly found Book of Deuter- 
onomy was read to him and he used it as the 
basis for his reform (II Kings 23). But the dif- 
ferences between earlier Judaism and the prac- 
tices of New Testament times are not intelligible 
until we understand the changes produced under 
Josiah by the finding of Deuteronomy. 

We have dealt in this lesson with only one 
feature of this “Second Law,” the closing of the 
popular shrines and the results which followed. 
In the next three lessons we will take a broader 
view of the book and its contents, and try to 
understand what has made it one of the influential 
books in the history of religion. 


AIDS TO TEACHING _ by Bond Fleming 


We begin today a new unit of four lessons on 
Deuteronomy. The aim of the unit is to lead 
adults into a better acquaintance with the Book 
of Deuteronomy, not only to help them learn more 
about the book, but to become acquainted with 
the book. The book had tremendous influence 
when it was first used and it also has great value 
for today. - 

Study the whole four lessons if you can before 
you teach the first lesson. This lesson is the basis 
for the other three, and the other three will be 
looking back to this one. Read at least all the 
Scripture passages, along with Longacre’s dis- 
cussion in Adult Student and the biblical inter- 
pretation in ApuLT TEACHER. In addition, you 
would find it rewarding to make use of The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary. 

This Adult Bible Course is founded on the basis 
that adults desire to study the Bible. It is a re- 
warding study. The Bible stands up well under 
careful and critical study. There is an attitude 
which is nothing short of superstition that all we 
need to do in reading the B.ble is to approach 
it with piety and blank acceptance. Those who ap- 
proach the Bible this way really use the Bible to 
confirm their own bias. We should let the Bible 
speak. In order to do so we must find out the 
message of the books. There is a purpose for all 
the books and a specific purpose for each book. 
We do the Bible an injustice to forget or disregard 
its specific purpose. If we understand the purpose 
for which the Bible was written, we can use it 
more intelligently now. Longacre suggests that 
Deuteronomy is a good example of a book which 
should be studied in the light of its own situation. 

There follows a list of questions as a suggested 
outline for considering this lesson. The outline is 
built around Longacre’s reference to Deuteronomy 
as a “literary bombshell.” If the students have 
studied their lesson, you may use these questions 
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as a basis for discussion, along with other ques- 
tions which may arise. 

What was this “literary bombshell”? It was a 
book of law found in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Almost certainly it was a part of Deuteronomy, 
particularly chapters 12 through 26, and 28. A 
reform was based on this newly discovered book. 
Deuteronomy is the only book of the Bible which 
fits the reform. Thus the evidence converges that 
Deuteronomy was the book of law found in the 
Temple. This book represents a fusion of the 
priestly and prophetic forces in Jewish religious 
life. Ceremonies, ritual, and sacrifices are retained, 
but the religion is purged of immorality, in keep- 
ing with the prophetic demand for righteousness 
and integrity. 

How was it found? It was found by the high 
priest who was making overdue repairs on the 
Temple. These repairs were undertaken during 
the reign of Josiah, who, incidentally, was placed 
on the throne at the tender age of eight after a 
bloody insurrection. The revolt was against the 
idolatries allowed and encouraged during the 
long reign of Manasseh and the brief reign of 
Amon. Two things during their reigns had al- 
most destroyed Jehovah worship: The outside 
pressures from Assyria (the Kingdom of Judah 
was a tribute-paying vassal of the Assyrians), 
and religious laxity in the face of the stern moral 
demands of Jehovah worship. (Read the story of 
the finding of the book and of its influence as 
so vividly told in II Kings 22 and 23.) 

Who wrote it and when? Discussion by the 
authorities continues on both these questions. 
Deuteronomy is piously attributed to Moses (in 
something of the way the Proverbs are attributed 
to Solomon and the Psalms to David). The writers 
found in Moses their ideal, and also they found 
through his name a powerful sanction. Deuter- 
onomy is thought to have been written during 


This group of elderly men have gathered at the Wailing 
Wall in Jerusalem (see also page 12). As they look 
upon these old worn stones and read their scriptures, 
they think of the time when their Temple stood com- 
plete in all its beauty. (Paul’s Photos.) 
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the terrifying reign of Manasseh by prophets 
whose voices were silenced by this worst of all 
the kings of Israel. It was hidden away in the 
Temple in the hope that some day there would 
be freedom again. Freedom came soon after the 
insurrection which led to Josiah’s being put upon 
the throne. Though the authorities agree as to 
the uncertainty about the authorship and date, 
they also agree that the Deuteronomic reform 
marks a turning point in Hebrew history and in 
religious history. The important thing, then, is 
not whether Moses wrote it, but that it was 
written, that it was found, and that it became the 
basis for a great reform. 

How was it received? This question is already 
answered, at least by implication. It was received 
with great enthusiasm by the loyal priests and 
prophets. It was given hearty endorsement by the 
prophetess Huldah. After this validation, it was 
accepted by the king and made the basis of a 
great reformation throughout the land, civil as 
well as religious. It became the Bible, indeed the 
first Bible, of the Jews. 

What was its purpose? This book was an attempt 
by loyal priests and prophets to reform what had 
become a baalistic nation, in terms of true Je- 
hovah worship. The primary purpose was to 
cleanse and purify Jehovah worship of all pagan 
influences. Note in II Kings 23 the extent of 
purging done even in Jerusalem. The best means 
of accomplishing this reform was to confine sacri- 
fice and worship to one place, “the place which 
the Lord your God will choose” (12:5), which 
the Jews thought was Jerusalem. If the worship 
was assigned to one place, the religion could be 
controlled and protected from adulteration. One 
united nation would worship one God at one 
altar. 

What were the consequences of the reform? 
The reform was never carried out completely. 
Longacre shows that for three hundred years there 
had been other famous shrines, and the effort to 
centralize the worship met with great opposition. 
One of Elijah’s complaints was that the altars of 
Jehovah had been torn down. Apparently Elijah 
favored more centers, not fewer. Why do you 
think he would favor more centers? 

When the Hebrews came into Palestine, they 
came as strangers amongst natives. They left a 
nomadic life and took up an agricultural one. They 
brought with them their God, Jehovah. The 
Hebrews acknowledged the gods of the land, but 
at the same time acknowledged Jehovah at their 
own altars. Gradually they began to worship 
Jehovah at pagan shrines and in pagan ways. 
That was the reason, as Longacre points out, 
for denouncing the local deities and local altars. 
Two concessions were made. If one lived too far 
from the place “which the Lorp your God will 
choose,” the worshiper might turn his tithe into 
money and then take that money to Jerusalem 
and use it there to worship Jehovah. Another 
concession was that the Levites who presided 
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A view of the interior of an old synagogue building in Nazareth which is 
now being used by the Greek Catholic Church. (Three Lions Photo.) 


at the local shrine should be allowed to go to 
Jerusalem and share on an equal basis with the 
priests at Jerusalem. But neither of these con- 
cessions effected complete centralization of wor- 
ship. 

Longacre outlines from Deuteronomy 13 three 
specific ways in which people were tempted to go 
off after other gods: They might be tempted by 
the prophets or dreamers at the local shrines, or 
by members of the family. (The penalty set forth 
by the reformers in both these cases was execu- 
tion of the tempters; there could be no com- 
promise.) The third group is scoundrels or base 
fellows who persuade the city to insist on home 
rule. (In this case not only the scoundrels them- 
selves but the whole city is to be destroyed.) 
Such strict laws regarding centralization seem 
out of the question, but they were not so for 
those who were devoted to reforming and purify- 
ing the worship of Jehovah. They looked upon it 
as the choice of the lesser evil. After the Exile 
the synagogue was established as a local shrine 
for teaching and for worship. 

Another phase of this battle over centraliza- 


tion is found in the difference of opinion as to 
what place Jehovah actually chose. This became 
a source of contention between the Jews and the 
Samaritans. Note, for example, the discussion 
between Jesus and the woman at the well. The 
Samaritans worshiped God on a _ mountain, 
whereas the Jews worshiped God in Jerusalem. 
In answer to this situation, Jesus spiritualized and 
universalized worship. Worship is not a thing of 
location, but of spirit. This emphasis is found 
also in Deuteronomy. 


Some Problems for Discussion 

One can discover some parallel instances be- 
tween our day and that of Deuteronomy. The two 
seem altogether different because our nation is 
so much larger and so much more given to science. 
But even our reliance upon science is an instance 
of a thing which was warned against in Deuter- 
onomy: Science is considered by many as the 
Messiah. 

It is hardly conceivable that the discovery of a 
code of any sort should be used so wholeheartedly 
as the basis for reform as was done in the case 
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A view of present-day Nazareth which occupies the 
same locality as the Nazareth Jesus knew. The town is 
built on the side of a hill (see Luke 4:29). (Paul’s 
Photos. ) 


of Deuteronomy. If there were a discovery of what 
was purported to be another version of the Bill 
of Rights in the Library of Congress or from 
the private papers of some of the founders of 
our country, it would still not create the stir 
which was brought on by the discovery of Deuter- 
onomy, both because our way of life is more dem- 
ocratic than in that day, and because our own 
leaders would be more hesitant to launch a real 
reform. It would be a literary incident, but hardly 
a “literary bombshell.” 

There is a type of document, however, which 
if and when discovered creates quite a sensation. 
That has to do with revelations concerning ac- 
tivities that would undermine or lead to the over- 
throw of the government. The seriousness with 
which such revelations are considered, and the 
decisiveness with which the guilty are prosecuted, 
is somewhat parallel to the attitude taken by the 
reformers regarding those who persisted in cor- 
rupting Jehovah worship. 

Another big difference between our day and 
that of Deuteronomy is our traditional separation 
of church and state. But then there is a terrific 
problem of centralization in regard to our govern- 
ment today. This is a counterpart, so far as the 
state is concerned, of civil and religious centraliza- 
tion in Deuteronomy. There are points in favor 
of centralization, but also against it, just as there 
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were such points in the time of the Deuteronomic 
reforms. 

Have someone sum up the points for and against 
decentralization of civil and religious organiza- 
tions and activities. 

Ask students to read the Scripture passages and 
the lesson from Adult Student during the coming 
week. 
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He who walks with wise men becomes wise, 
but the companion of fools will suffer harm. 
—Proverbs 13:20. 
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A Prayer 


O Gop, the eternal source and necessity of be- 
ing, on whose free overflowing that of the whole 
creation every moment depends! Strike, we be- 
seech thee, our hearts with a continual dread and 
reverence of thy absolute dominion, which should 
it but never so little suspend thy bounty, we 
should instantly vanish into nothing; and grant 
that we may by thy grace so husband our time 
here as in the next life to possess thy eternity, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.—From John 
Wesley’s Prayers, edited by Frederick C. Gill, 
1951; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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Gulf to Be Bridged 


THE MACHINE turns men’s minds from men to 
materials, from life to lifelessness, from the social 
need to the tricky contrivance, and therefore 
ultimately from vocation to vacuity. We need 
machines, and they are a blessing. Yes, but we 
need them, like all other blessings, only in their 
time and place. What are their time and place? 
Our education hardly prepares us to give any 
kindling answer. The gulf between education and 
life must be bridged.—F rom Faith and Education, 
by George A. Buttrick, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952. 





Bond Fleming, profes- 
sor of philosophy, Mill- 
saps College, Jackson, 
Mississippi, has _ pre- 
pared the “Aids to 
Teaching” for the Adult 
Bible Course units on 
“Deuteronomy” (Janu- 
ary) and “Job” (Feb- 
ruary). 
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Jan. 11: EXPLORING THE CODE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


We saw in our last lesson that the Book of 
Deuteronomy is a collection of laws discovered 
in the Temple in Jerusalem in 621 B.c., written in 
the form of a series of addresses delivered by 
Moses to the wandering Hebrews just before 
their entrance into the land of Canaan and telling 
them how they should live when they were 
settled in the Promised Land. It ends with the 
“Song of Moses” (chapter 32), his final blessing 
of the people (chapter 33), and his mysterious 
death and burial (chapter 34). 

As the name indicates, it is a book of laws. 
Yet Deuteronomy is not merely legislation like 
Leviticus. It is full of the spirit of worship, but 
it is not a collection of hymns and prayers like 
Psalms. It tells of the history of the people, but 
it is not interested in history for the sake of his- 
tory. It contains long addresses, but they are not 
sermons. The book is rather an attempt to picture 
the religion of Jehovah as the author conceived 
it in the last half of the seventh century B.c. 

Last week we emphasized the one most dramatic 
change which Deuteronomy made in the practice 
of religion, closing the shrines all over the country 
and limiting the worship of Jehovah to the king’s 
sanctuary in Jerusalem. We saw in this the 
influence of the great eighth-century prophets 
who had thundered violently against the corrupt- 
ness found in these shrines. , 

Many other influences of those earlier prophets 
can be found in Deuteronomy, so that surveys 
of Old Testament prophecy often contain refer- 
ences to Deuteronomy though it is not strictly a 
book of prophecy. Here we will mention only two. 

The first is the exalted conception of Jehovah 
God. All Bible readers are familiar with the 
simple, manlike pictures of God in the earlier 
narratives. In Genesis 3:8 God is strolling in the 
garden in the cool of the day. In Genesis 18 he 
eats the bread and meat which were cooked for 
him. But the prophets changed all this. For them, 
and specially for {saiah, God was indescribably 
majestic, ruler of the hosts of stars in the sky and 
the hosts of men on earth (compare Isaiah 2:10- 
22; 6:1-4). For Deuteronomy, as for the prophets, 
God was transcendent. High and lifted up, he 
appears as Lord of the whole earth, incalculably 
more majestic than in the earlier J and E codes. 

The other influence of the prophets is emphasis 
on care for the underprivileged. The prophets 
had denounced the ruthless cruelty of the rich 
and powerful (compare Isaiah 1:23; Amos 2:6-8; 
4:1; Micah 2:1-2; 3:1-4). And it is interesting to 
trace this same concern for the weak in Deuter- 
onomy. It is by far the most humane of the law 


codes in the Old Testament, modifying the severity 
of earlier laws regarding strangers, slaves, women, 
poverty, children, dumb beasts, and the like. 

It may be interesting to note a few instances of 
this humane tendency in Deuteronomy. In Joshua 
7:24-25 we have an illustration of a principle 
which was very common in antiquity, that the 
family is to be punished for the sin of a member 
(compare also Daniel 6:24). But Deuteronomy 
definitely forbids this inhuman practice. “The 
fathers shall not be put to death for the children, 
nor shall the children be put to death for the 
fathers” (Deuteronomy 24:16). 

Even an enemy woman captured in battle must 
be treated with consideration, and must be al- 
lowed to observe the mourning customs for her 
lost family (Deuteronomy 21:10-14). 

In Deuteronomy 21:15-17 the rights of a child 
are protected even though his mother may have 
lost favor with her husband. And the religious 
training of children is demanded in a justly famous 
passage in Deuteronomy 6:6-7. 

Provision is made for the freeing of slaves, but 
it is anticipated that some slaves may have been 
treated so well that they do not even want their 
freedom (Deuteronomy 15:12-18). 

An interesting law in Deuteronomy 23: 24-25 
makes it impossible for a poor man to starve to 
death, and at the same time protects the owner 
of the food which he is allowed to eat. And a 
pawnbroker may not take in pawn articles which 
are necessary, such as millstones (Deuteronomy 
24:9). 

No interest on a loan may be taken from a 
brother Hebrew (Deuteronomy 23:19-20). Chap- 
ter 20 tries to make primitive warfare humane. 
In 24: 19-22 we have further provision for feeding 
the penniless. The Hebrew must love strangers 
or foreigners (Deuteronomy 10:19), and be kind 
even to the working ox (Deuteronomy 25:4). 

In Exodus 20:11 the reason for keeping the 
Sabbath is found in the story of creation, but in 
Deuteronomy 5:14 the reason is humane consid- 
eration for servants. 

The immediate results of the preaching of the 
old prophets had been few; for they were wiped 
out by the reaction under Manasseh, but in Deu- 
teronomy many of their ideas again come to life 
and become part of the law of the land. 

We have mentioned Deuteronomy’s influence in 
several areas: in limiting worship to Jerusalem, 
in exalting and ennobling the idea of God, in care 
for the needy and underprivileged. Another 
feature which exerted its influence on the future 
of Jewish religion, and therefore on Christianity, 
was its attack on all foreign gods and on the 
superstitions and immoralities connected with 
them (compare Deuteronomy 18: 9-14). 
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Auron, wearing the breastplate and robes of the chief 
priest. From an old hand-colored print published in 
London. 


We usually fail to recognize the need for this; 
for we read the history of those ancient people 
in laws like those of Deuteronomy and in the 
teachings of the prophets. We, therefore, picture 
them as the chosen people worshiping only their 
one God Jehovah. But the facts were quite dif- 
ferent. 

When the Hebrews first came into Canaan, they 
took over the worship of the Baal gods whom 
they found there. The lifework of Elijah and of 
Elisha was to fight against those gods, and Hosea 
pictures all Israel as worshiping them. King 
Hezekiah made a weak attempt to exterminate 
the false worship (II Kings 18:4-6), but he was 
followed by Manasseh who installed all sorts 
of gods in Jerusalem (II Kings 21:1-7). From 
the beginning down to the fall of the kingdom 
and the Exile, there seems to have been no pe- 
riod in which Baal and other gods were not wor- 
shiped freely by the Israelites. 

Against this, Deuteronomy pronounces emphatic 
denunciations. Jehovah alone was God of Israel, 
and there must be no place for other gods nor 
for the superstitions and witchcrafts connected 
with them. This was much more than a fight be- 
tween rival gods, or a question as to which name 
should be used for deity. Jehovah was a God of 
moral character, of righteousness and mercy and 
the other qualities which we associate with God, 
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while the other gods practiced and condoned all 
sorts of cruelty, immorality, and superstition. 
Deuteronomy was fighting for the moral character 
of religion. 

The completeness of the victory of Deuter- 
onomy and the prophets is seen in the almost 
fanatical monotheism of Israel in later years. 
Their favorite liturgy started with the statement 
that Jehovah was god and Jehovah alone, and 
down through history their refusal to acknowl- 
edge the existence of other gods was considered 
one of their peculiarities. This monotheism was 
taken for granted by Jesus and the early Chris- 
tians, and later the religion of Mohammed made 
it a chief cornerstone. So three of the world’s 
leading religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hammedanism, are built on this insight of Deu- 
teronomy and the prophets. 


AIDS TO TEACHING ~ by Bond Fleming 

This is lesson two of the four-lesson unit on 
Deuteronomy. The biblical material for this les- 
son is drawn from the Code. The Code proper con- 
sists of Deuteronomy 12 through 26, 28. The 
session will be more meaningful if the students 
are led to realize that they are dealing with what 
was actually the first Bible or the first part of 
canonized Scripture—that is, when the written 
word assumed permanent authority, even above 
the spoken word. This fact about the material 
should lead them to approach it with more in- 
terest. It would be well to review the purpose 
of Deuteronomy and call attention to the great 
reform that it inspired. 

Now we come to consider some portions of the 
Code involved in today’s lesson. As Longacre 
points out, “the Code reflects the acts and attitudes 
that constituted much of the daily life which the 
Deuteronomists undertook to control.” Longacre 
calls attention to the fact that the groups of laws 
are lacking in continuity and suggests the inter- 
esting project of listing the subjects dealt with and 
of making your own classification of these sub- 
jects to see how your classification would differ 
from that in Deuteronomy. To do this would be 
to master the material. You would also be led 
to do much thinking about your own society and 
its laws. 

1. There are two main ideas. You may recall 
the discussion last Sunday of these two main ideas, 
namely, purification of Jehovah worship and cen- 
tralization of this worship in Jerusalem. As these 
ideas were put into practice, they helped unify 
the nation, but they excluded other gods and 
other nations. Do you think that these ideas were 
right? In giving your answer to this question, 
you should consider these ideas in the light of 
what went before them, not what came after 
them. We are often prone to judge ideas from 
the past in the light of our standards. It is worthy 
of note that although the reform was never ac- 
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tually completed, the Jehovah worship was pre- 
served. 

2. The concern over diet. The regulations re- 
garding the eating of meat, of the way to prepare 
it. and of the meats which could not be eaten, 
are found in the Code because eating of meat 
was a religious ceremony. This was true not only 
for the Hebrews but for the pagans, and the 
Hebrews could never eat meat which might be 
sacred to other gods or might have been dedicated 
to them. The matter of diet, especially that of 
eating meat, was one of the most troublesome 
problems with which the early Christians had to 
deal. Ask someone to check on the references 
given—Acts 10:9-16, and I Corinthians 8. These 
have to do with Peter’s vision on the housetop 
and with Paul’s attempt to solve the diet problem 
for the Corinthians. 

3. The concern over tithes. The tithes were to 
be taken and eaten in Jehovah’s sanctuary. This 
was a part of the centralization of worship. To 
have the tithe eaten in Jehovah’s sanctuary would 
develop reverence toward the giver of all things. 
There is a frequent reminder in Deuteronomy to 
remember the Levite in the respective com- 
munities. This reminder was probably necessary 
to take care of those priests who were put out 
of work by the centralization and who did not 
go to Jerusalem and join the priesthood there. 

4. The three annual feasts. The ceremonials 
centered in Jerusalem. At the time of the three 
great festivals—namely the Passover, the Feast 
of Weeks, and the Feast of Booths—all the men 
were to attend these festivals and were to bring 
gifts. The women were not excluded, but the 
emphasis was on the men, since all property was 
owned by them and therefore the offerings would 
be made by the men. These festivals gave a pat- 
tern for the religious year. The emphasis appears 
to be on the sacrifices, not on the help that comes 
from religion. The festival was a time of remem- 
bering their own lowly origin and their depend- 
ence upon Jehovah, and of praising Jehovah in 
joyous thanksgiving. 

). The king obeys the law. It is significant that 
the king was not allowed to consider himself 
above the law. He was required to obey it also. 
If you read Deuteronomy 17, you feel that surely 
it was written after the establishment of the king- 
dom and quite likely was addressed to the prob- 
lems of Solomon’s reign. There are six provisions 
given. Solomon broke all of these except the first. 

Although this was doubtless writtén long after 
the kingdom was set up, there was a precedent 
for insisting that the king obey the law, too, in 
the story of Naboth’s vineyard (see I Kings 21), 
in which Ahab was unable to compel Naboth to 
sell his vineyard. Jezebel, the queen, was non- 
Hebrew. She did not respect the tradition of the 
king’s obedience to the law. But Elijah’s condem- 
nation made Ahab shudder for what happened. 

6. Jehovah was God. For the Hebrews there 
Was no distinction between religious and secular 


(see “Biblical Interpretations”). Their community 
was a religious community. They aimed at a 
theocratic society. And thus the king, as well as 
all other persons, was subject to the law of Je- 
hovah. The frequent condemnation of the super- 
stitious practices of the pagans gives evidence that 
they persisted. But how were men to avoid sorcery 
and magic? They needed some way to divine the 
will of Jehovah. Yet Jehovah was to take care of 
the problem in that from time to time he would 
raise up prophets, just as he had raised up Moses. 
They would come from among the people them- 
selves. Not all who wanted to be were true 
prophets. Jeremiah is strong in his condemnation 
of those prophets who spoke falsely (Jeremiah 
23:30-40). This place given to the line of prophets 
shows appreciation for the great prophets of 
Israel. One of the greatest advances in all re- 
ligious history was made through the eighth- 
century prophets of Israel. Deuteronomy includes 
many of the lofty ideas of these prophets. 

7. Closing exhortation. Longacre suggests that 
you read the threefold section: (1) 26:16-19; 28: 
1 through 29:1; (2) 29:2-29; (3) 30. Your lesson 
should be more interesting if you will do this 
reading. This passage summarizes the purpose of 
the statutes and ordinances. Also it gives exhorta- 
tions and warnings for keeping the Code. Chapter 
28 is an eloquent discourse on the blessings, if 
the people will observe the obligations of the 
law. The emphasis appears to be on the material 
side of life, but it is not a personally selfish way. 
The discourse in chapter 28 also outlines the 
curses which will result if the people refuse to 
observe the obligations of the law. The emphasis 
again is on the material side of life, yet in speak- 
ing of national conditions, it is difficult to avoid 
reference to material standards of living. Na- 
tional integrity or moral diligence and hard work 
lead to the high standard of living. A more inter- 
esting thing to note is the proportionate space 
given to blessings and curses. Of the sixty-eight 
verses in chapter 28, fourteen deal with the bless- 
ings, whereas fifty-four are concerned with the 
curses. 

Chapter 30 puts the issue directly to the reader 
or to the hearer, as you should do to the class. 
This soul-searching passage might be read, as 
a close, not only as the injunction given to the 
Hebrews in an ancient time, but as a challenge 
to men today. We too are prone to forget God and 
to go off after other gods. This tender call to 
choose life and to love Jehovah spans the cen- 
turies as a disturbing and winsome invitation. 


Some Problems to Think About 

One of the most pressing problems has to do 
with the relativity of value. The Deuteronomic 
reformists had their absolutes. It was this that 
led them to dare to be exclusive and to condemn 
the corrupters. Can we have absolutes without 
appearing to be exclusive? Can we be Christian 
without absolutes? Chapter 30, however, may be 
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used as an argument for both sides of this ques- 
tion. It puts the issue up to the person himself, 
and different persons may have conscientiously 
different opinions on the same thing. This problem 
of absolutism and relativism is very difficult to 
avoid. 

The great festivals of the Jewish religious year 
helped unite the people and relate them to God. 
What of our national festivals, such as Thanks- 
giving, Independence Day, and Memorial Day? 
How could these festivals be observed so that 





they would help strengthen our national unity? 

One of the foundations of our democracy is 
equal justice for all. This was one of the traditions 
of the Hebrews, so much so that even the king, 
was to observe the law just as other people did. 
Do the members of your class demand equal 
justice for others as well as for themselves? Are 
there those who expect “fixes” and favors? Do 
we dare take seriously this doctrine of equal jus- 
tice for all? And if we did, what difference would 
it make in our lives? In our communities? 


Jan. 18: THE GREAT EXHORTATIONS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The Book of Deuteronomy is testimony to the 
greatness of Moses in Hebrew history. Earlier 
narratives have reminded us that the Hebrew 
race began with Abraham, some four centuries 
before Moses, and Genesis tells us interesting 
stories about Abraham and his descendants down 
to the Egyptian bondage. According to this read- 
ing of history, Moses represents only one chapter, 
though a very important one, in the develop- 
ment of the Hebrews from Abraham down to the 
present. 

But that was not the way the Jews read history. 
They never forgot Abraham, and were proud to 
be known as “children of Abraham,” but they 
really traced Judaism from Moses. The laws under 
which they lived were for them the laws of 
Moses. He was the final authority in their religion 
and the ordering of their society. The covenant 
which began with Moses was to them what Magna 
Charta is to English politics or what the Apostles 
are to the Christian Church with its apostolic 
creed, apostolic canon, and apostolic church. Paul, 
breaking with Jewish legalism, chided the Phar- 
isees for tracing their religion from Moses rather 
than from their father Akraham. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the author 
of Deuteronomy goes back to Moses to explain 
the religion which he was advocating, and puts 
into his mouth the laws of a much later day. 

It is highly improbable that our present Book 
of Deuteronomy is a unit. It was quite an ap- 
proved custom in antiquity to add to important 
writings from time to time. It is probable that the 
original lawbook is contained in what are now 
chapters 5 through 26 and 28. But the book now 
opens with an address by Moses in the first four 
chapters, and regardless of who the author may 
have been, it is of interest to us. 

In the very first chapter, we find Moses doing 
what it was customary for tribal leaders in the 
Near East to do. He appointed subordinate leaders 
over subdivisions of the people. The standard of 
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justice set for them in 1:16-18 remains high even 
for the present. 

The most characteristic clause in those verses 
is in verse 17: “for the judgment is God’s.” This 
introduces us to the most significant feature in 
the review of history which follows, and probably 
the most significant in the whole book. We have 
become so accustomed to it when reading the 
Bible that we forget to notice that the center of 
everything is God. The judges are not told to 
make just judgments because of respect for ab- 
stract justice, or because the person being judged 
deserves it, but because it is God’s judgment. 
This is true regardless of whether the case deals 
with what we would call religious issues. 

The same is true of the review of history which 
follows immediately. History for our author is 
not an abstraction like science or philosophy, but 
is simply God at work in human affairs. At least, 
that is true of the history of the Hebrews. 

When the Hebrews left Mount Horeb and 
started for the Promised Land, they were not 
able to enter it. They wandered homeless for 
forty years. The explanation might have been 
found in the inability of these refugees to wage 
successful war against walled cities, or in lack 
of adequate supplies, or in other plausible reasons. 
But not for the Hebrews. They were in the hands 
of their God, and he was working out their destiny 
for them. If they were unable to enter Canaan, 
it was because God was not willing, and our author 
gives this as the reason (1:19-46). 

With the beginning of chapter 2, we come to 
the end of the wilderness wanderings, and the 
Hebrews finally turn north toward Canaan. Je- 
hovah is still commander-in-chief. He tells them 
where to go, whom to pass peacefully, and whom 
to attack. Other historians could probably find 
much more naturalistc reasons for these attitudes 
of peace toward some desert dwellers and war 
against others, but it was enough for our author 
to say that God willed it so (compare 3:18). 

Some of the Hebrews never did cross over the 
Jordan from its east bank into Canaan on the west 
(3:8-17). But our author is not interested in 
finding any immediate causes to explain why, such 
as good grazing land on the east, or friction be- 
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tween the tribes, or anything else. If the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh, 
remained east of the Jordan, it was because God 
had planned it that way. “The Lorp your God 
has given you this land to possess” (3:18). 

This third chapter ends with Moses’ desire to 
enter the Promised Land, Jehovah’s refusal, and 
the selection of Joshua as his successor. 

Chapter 4 closes this section of the book with 
an exhortation to the people to be faithful to 
this God who has done so much for them. The 
uniqueness of Israel is found in Israel’s God 
(4:6-7). This God is Spirit, not to be represented 
in any form of idol or image (4:15-19). 

One can easily exaggerate this tendency to 
attribute everything to God. One may find him- 
self holding God responsible for all sorts of evil 
as well as for the good. He may easily fall into a 
kind of fatalism which ignores the human agencies 
through which God expects to work. After all, 
history is made by man’s initiative and energy 
as well as by God’s decrees. 

But in our world the danger is just the op- 
posite. We are so impressed with man’s clever- 
ness that we have left very little place for God. 
Many people who believe in God can find almost 
nothing for him to do. And unless we can find 
God in the movements of history and in the de- 
velopment of life around us, life is likely to lose 
its meaning. 

Chapter 5 begins a new address of Moses (com- 
pare 5:1), which includes all the original Book 
of Deuteronomy with its many laws about many 
things. In verses 2 and 3, we are reminded that 
this covenant with God, which became the basis 
of all Jewish religion, was first made when Moses 
led them to Mount Horeb (Sinai), and that it 
did not exist in the long period from Abraham 
to Moses. : 

These laws begin with the Ten Commandments 
(5:6-21). These commandments are much older 
than the writing of Deuteronomy. The more fa- 
miliar form in Exodus 20: 2-17 is earlier, and they 
underlie a still earlier passage contained in Exodus 
34: 10-26. 

Important as the Ten Commandments are, they 
probably need little comment. They are usually 
divided into two sections, the first four having 
to do with strictly religious matters and the last 
six dealing with fundamental obligations to our 
neighbors, but the ancients probably never 
thought of such a distinction. It was enough that 
they were all from God. 

Verse 11 is not concerned with profanity, but 
with performing oaths made in God’s name. 

There are two interesting differences in detail 
between these commandments and those in 
Exodus 20. (1) The reason for keeping the Sab- 
bath is here not the fact that God kept the Sab- 
bath after creation, but rather concern for the 
needs of laborers (and animals?). (2) In verse 
21 the wife is put at the beginning of the list of 
things not to be coveted rather than at the end, 
































and this commandment is made more emphatic. 
This is more than an accident; for it reflects the 
higher status of woman and of marriage as com- 
pared with the earlier date. 


AIDS TO TEACHING _ by Bond Fleming 


All of Deuteronomy involves exhortation. It is 
not a formal codification of law. It reads more 
like a sermon than a code of law. It came more 
likely from a preacher or a teacher than from 
a lawyer. The outline of the lesson is a considera- 
tion of the great exhortations found in the Scrip- 
ture passages. You will need to study them. In 
addition, if you can, make use of The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary. 

1. Move on. Jehovah told the people that they 
had stayed long enough at Mount Horeb. The 
bishop of my area used this exhortation as he 
led the church in a great crusade. 

2. Community organization. Social life is not 
possible without organization. Furthermore, or- 
ganization depends upon leaders, and indigenous 
leadership is best. Where the people have the 
privilege of choosing, the people are responsible 
for the leaders chosen. People who do not go to 
the trouble of choosing good men as their leaders 
deserve the tragedy of being misruled. Longacre’s 
emphases on civic responsibility are well taken. 

3. Judge righteously. This fundamental ex- 
hortation was given to the judges. It wasn’t lived 
up to then, and isn’t lived up to now, but nothing 
higher than is here stated has ever been set forth: 
“ . judge righteously between a man and his 


The Feast of Tabernacles described in Deuteronomy 16: 
13-17 is one of the religious festivals observed by present- 
day Judaism. The photo shows a family in Israel eating 
a simple meal in the “booth” built for this festival. 
(Photo by George Pickow, from Three Lions.) 



































brother or the alien that is with him. You shall 
not be partial in judgment; you shall hear the 
emall and the great alike; you shall not be afraid 
of the face of man, for the judgment is God’s. .. .” 
(Deuteronomy 1:16c-17d). What if this exhorta- 
tion was heeded? Courts are sacred. As those who 
interpret and apply the law, judges have unique 
responsibilities. So long as the courts are depend- 
able, the country is safe, but if the courts become 
corrupt, justice is gone, and so is the society. 

4. Possess the land. Jehovah urged the people 
through Moses to go up immediately and occupy 
the Promised Land and not to be afraid. But faith 
faltered; they were afraid, and they refused the 
counsel of Moses. They waited to spy out the land. 
When they decided later to invade, the enemies 
were prepared and routed the Hebrews. Their 
golden opportunity was lost. Now they were to 
wander in the wilderness for a generation. 

Opportunities are manifold, and they come 
every day. But no opportunity ever comes twice 
in the same way, and when we forego a big op- 
portunity, we cut short the possibilities that are 
open to us in the future. 

5. Heed the statutes. Jehovah through Moses 
exhorted the people to heed the statutes, not to 
change them by additions or subtractions. (Can- 
didates for the Methodist ministry are urged to 
keep the rules, not to mend them.) The Hebrews 
were told that the keeping of the statutes would 
demonstrate their wisdom and_ understanding. 
No nation, we are reminded, had a God so near, 
nor statutes so righteous. 

Although the exhortation was not heeded fully. 
it does remain that Israel’s glory and her great- 
ness is to be found in her unique contributions 
to civilization in the field of morality and religion. 
She gave to mankind a concept of a righteous 
God who demanded moral integrity on the part 
of his worshipers. This contribution by Israel is 
one of the most significant contributions to civi- 
lization in the history of the human race. 

6. Avoid idolatry and materialism. This exhor- 
tation is found frequently in Deuteronomy. But 
here there is a particular emphasis. Moses reviews 
the giving of the revelation at Horeb, calling at- 
tention to the fact that there was no manner of 
form seen, but only a voice. Jehovah revealed 
himself in words and deeds. Consequently, the 
people were to avoid the temptation to make 
graven images. God is spiritual and demands a 
spiritual response. The Hebrews were cautioned 
to remember the covenant from Horeb and to 
keep it. 

One of the most persistent temptations of man 
is to rely too heavily on his five senses and to 
think that what cannot be observed by these 
senses is not real. Man seeks for tangible proof. 
Consider the trouble Moses had in trying to un- 
derstand the nature of the God who called him 
to deliver Israel (Exodus 3:13-14); or consider 
Philip’s request of Jesus that he show them the 
Father (John 14: 8-9), or the attitude of doubting 
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Thomas and the Resurrection (John 20:24-29). 
This temptation to seek the tangible and the ma- 
terial permeates our “gadget civilization.” 

7. Remember Jehovah’s great and unique love 
and keep his statutes. This exhortation also in- 
cludes a review of the history of the Hebrews. 
(Many of the exhortations in Deuteronomy do.) 
The Hebrews are reminded of God’s choosing 
Israel and redeeming her from slavery, and of 
his leading her to a Promised Land. This feeling 
of being “chosen” might lead to self-conceit and 
to evil. It actually did at times. But as interpreted 
by Deuteronomy, God’s love and providential care 
of Israel was meant for good. Since Jehovah 
chose Israel and had blessed her beyond her merit. 
Israel should be grateful and keep his laws. 

Is not this parallel to the exhortations made to 
Christians in challenging them to be loyal to 
Christ? The response by Christians is not any 
more complete, and maybe not so nearly so, than 
was the response of the Hebrews long ago. 

8. The Ten Commandments. This is a restate- 
ment of the Decalogue, which is found also in 
Exodus 20. You might find a comparison of these 
two passages profitable. The two accounts are very 
similar. The one in Deuteronomy is more horta- 
tory and has a more humanitarian emphasis, 
especially regarding the place of women and the 
observance of the Sabbath. 

The Ten Commandments are perhaps as well 
known as any other parts of the Bible. Persons 
are not usually able to quote them, and yet they 
know some of them. Of the ten, the first four are 
concerned with man’s relation to God, and the 
other six have to do with human relations, or 
man’s relations to man. If man becomes right with 
God, he will become right with man. 

You may consider the Commandments as you 
like, either individually or as groups. Longacre 
has a good discussion of them in terms of the 
character of the faithful Hebrew: 

1. Commandments 6, 7, 8, and 9 set forth the 
minimum dependability necessary for a stable 
community life. 

2. Commandment 10 goes deeper to include 
feeling and attitude. Covetousness is one of man’s 
worst, yet one of his most hidden, sins. A Roman 
Catholic priest said that he had heard almost all 
imaginable confessions, except of the sin of covet- 
ousness. Number 5 also involves the expression of 
an inner attitude, that of love for parents. 

3. Commandments 1, 2, 3, and 4 emphasize the 
place of God in man’s life. God must be first; 
there can be no divided loyalties for the faithful 
Hebrew. 

4. The preface to the Decalogue, Deuteronomy 
5:6, suggests the reason for the giving of the laws 
and for the keeping of them. It is another re- 
minder of Jehovah’s love for Israel and of his 
redeeming her. We keep Jehovah’s law because 
he gave it for our good always. And we love 
him because he first loved us. 

Jesus went beyond the Ten Commandments, 
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and rightly so. However, it is worth noting that 
Deuteronomy goes beyond them, too. Just after 
the Ten Words are given, the Hebrews request 
Moses to become the mediator between them- 
selves and Jehovah. He becomes the mediator 
and begins immediately to teach them that “The 
Lorp our God is one Lorp; and you shall love 
the Lorp your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all your might” 
(Deuteronomy 6:4-5). It is from this passage 
that Jesus finds and gives the first and greatest 
commandment. 


Some Problems to Think About 


The inauguration of the new president will be 
held next Tuesday. This occasion offers oppor- 
tunity for applying to our own nation the prin- 
ciples set forth for community organization in 
Deuteronomy, which are presented so forcefully 
by Longacre in Adult Student. Let the class dis- 
cuss the meaning of these principles for their 
particular community. Are all of them registered 
voters? Do they vote? Have any of them ever 
offered for office? Are they active in seeking 


good men as candidates for local offices? 

Israel’s glory was in her loyalty to Jehovah. 
She held on to Jehovah and Jehovah held her 
steady, even through and beyond the Exile. By 
means of Israel, God has made perhaps the 
most significant single contribution to the human 
race. What do the members of your class think 
is, or will be, the glory of the United States? 
Israel’s gift was of the Almighty God. America’s 
gift seems to be the Almighty Dollar. These two 
frequently are in conflict. This conflict is more 
insidious and may be more disastrous than the 
conflict between Russia and the United States. 

The Israelites were warned frequently to avoid 
idolatry and the making of images or the wor- 
shiping of other gods. Secularism is a form of 
idolatry, because it means, essentially, living life 
without recognition of God and with an emphasis 
upon material things. How can man maintain the 
reality of the spiritual in the midst of his struggle 
for the material? We must have the material as 
a means of living. Jesus recognized man’s need of 
bread. But he recognized also man’s even greater 
need of God. People say that this is their faith, 
but we must show this faith in our lives. 


Jan. 25: THE HERITAGE OF DEUTERONOMY 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


The Book of Deuteronomy calls itself a law- 
book, and it is difficult to discuss laws without 
taking up each one in detail, a procedure which 
is obviously impossible in a brief treatment. 
Some general observations should be made, how- 
ever. 

The diversity of topics is in itself suggestive; 
for Deuteronomy is also a religious book. It is 
apparent that for the Israelites all laws were re- 
ligious. We are accustomed to distinctions between 
civil laws, criminal laws, church laws, and the 
like. Some laws are passed by church assemblies 
and conferences, others by state legislatures or 
Congress, others are little more than customs and 
traditions. We, therefore, make a distinction be- 
tween the religious and the secular, a distinction 
which the ancient Hebrews would not even have 
understood. 

For them, all law was one. Its significance was 
not attributed to the subject with which it dealt, 
but to the source from which it came. All laws 
were from God. Therefore all laws were religious. 

In the latter part of Deuteronomy, specially 
chapters 19 through 25, we have much detailed 
legislation. There are laws concerning cities of 
refuge for criminals (19:1-13), removing land- 
marks which marked the boundaries of property 
(19:14), witnesses in lawsuits (19:15-21), fight- 
ing battles (chapter 20), murder (21:1-9), mar- 
riage (21:10-14), and many others. No treatment 
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of religion today would think of including such 
topics; for they are not “religious” topics. 

But nothing was more characteristic of those 
ancient people than the fact that for them all 
life was religious. Whether the Hebrew was buy- 
ing or selling or fighting or marrying or farming, 
the important thing was to do it as God wanted 
it done. For this reason the Israelites have been 
called the only really religious people in history. 

Another fact must be clear to the reader of 
Deuteronomy; for it runs as a theme throughout 
all the book. The religion of Israel was not 
thought of as an achievement of the people, but 
as a gift from God. God had choosen them: they 
had not chosen him. And there was nothing in 
them that they should be desired. The whole thing 
was the result of the pure, unmerited grace of 
God (compare specially 7:6-8; 6:20-25). 

This is worthy of emphasis for two reasons. 
One is that it is the basis of all true religion, 
through both Old and New Testaments, and 
throughout all of life. Our current emphasis on 
human achievements has tended to blind our eyes 
to this fact, and therefore to turn religion into a 
pattern of respectable conduct. 

A second reason is the persistent tendency of 
Christians to make the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment a religion of law, contrasting it with the 
religion of grace in the New Testament. Some- 
thing like that may have been true of the religion 
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of the Pharisees in New Testament times. For 
that reason Paul repudiated pharisaism. But it 
was not true of Old Testament religion. The 
Israelite was conscious that he was the recipient 
of the free love of God, and that his religion rested 
on this alone. The deliverance from Egyptian 
slavery, the experiences at Sinai, the entrance 
into Canaan, and the divine supervision of their 
subsequent history, these were the bases of re- 
ligious faith and life, and they were all expres- 
sions of the love of God for them. The religion of 
Israel was a religion of grace. 

Because Jehovah presided over the affairs of 
Israel, it was natural that prosperity should be 
expected when they were faithful to him, and 
that he would reward disobedience with dire 
punishment. This theme, too, runs throughout 
the book, and because it is so prevalent, single 
quotations might be misleading. It lies behind the 
impressive scene of the cursings from Mount 
Ebal in 27: 13-26. Equally impressive is 29: 18-28. 
And in less dramatic form the whole book 
promises well-being and prosperity if Jehovah’s 
laws are observed and awful consequences if the 
people depart from them. 

This teaching which equates piety and pros- 
perity, and guarantees well-being to the right- 
eous, is always something of a problem to religion. 
In a broad sense, it is true that the way of the 
transgressor is hard. Whether in business, in 
politics, in domestic life, or elsewhere, it is true 
that violation of fundamental morality leads even- 
tually to disaster. But the principle cannot be too 
narrowly applied, for often the wicked do prosper 
and the righteous do suffer, as the Book of Job 
teaches and as everyday experience makes ob- 
vious. 

In interesting contrast with this characteristic 
teaching of the book are the warnings against the 
danger which prosperity presents to religion (8:6- 
20). Though they are put into the mouth of Moses, 
such passages reflect what actually happened after 
the Israelites settled down and became prosper- 
ous. It had been easy to depend on God during 
the wilderness wanderings when they were help- 
less and there was no one else on whom to de- 
pend. It was equally easy to forget God when they 
became strong and self-sufficient. It has been said 
with some exaggeration that no religion ever 
permanently survived prosperity, and it is not 
surprising that Jesus thought that it would take 
a miracle to get a rich man into the Kingdom. 

One other feature of this interesting book may 
be mentioned, and that is the technique on which 
the people depended for the perpetuation of these 
religious ideas (6:4-9). It was not to be done by 
formal education, though that developed early. 
It was not primarily through synagogue or temple. 
It was rather through capturing the ideals of each 
new generation of children and youth. Religion 
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was to be made the interesting and important 
thing in the family. It was what the adults would 
be talking about around the dinner table, when 
they lay down to rest, when they were out taking 
a walk. If it was the chief interest of the grownups, 
it was almost sure to become the chief interest of 
the children. 


Failure to realize this makes so many of our 
efforts for the religious training of children inef- 
fective. This is why they cannot be sent to church 
or to church school to be made religious, and why 
religion cannot be imposed on them as a duty. If 
it is not important to their parents, it probably will 
not be important to them. 

There is one fact about the Book of Deuteron- 
omy which is mentioned in almost all discussions 
of the book. It was the first recognized scripture 
that Israel ever had, and in a sense it was the be- 
ginning of the Bible idea. 

When the priest found the book of the law in 
the Temple as described in II Kings 22, the reli- 
gion of Jehovah had been in existence for a long 
time, but there were no official scriptures. It was 
not a “book religion.” Many religions still have no 
authoritative scriptures; for a Bible is not a neces- 
sary part of a religion. 

But when Josiah called the people together (II 
Kings 23), they adopted this Book of Deuteron- 
omy as the official standard of their religion, and 
Josiah inaugurated a reform to guarantee its 
observance. From then on, to worship Jehovah 
meant to live according to the teachings of the 
book. 

Many years later the first four books of the Old 
Testament were added to Deuteronomy, and the 
Jewish Bible, or Law, had five books. Centuries 
later the books of prophecy were added, and final- 
ly the rest of the Old Testament. The Christians 
took over the Jewish Bible, and eventually added 
the books of the New Testament to make the Bible 
as we have it today. But it all started when 
Deuteronomy was made the official lawbook of 
Israel. 


The wage of the righteous leads to life, 
the gain of the wicked to sin. 


—Proverbs 10:16. 


Our poverty conduces to a clearer display of 
the infinite fullness of God .. . Nor can we really 
aspire toward Him till we have begun to be dis- 
pleased with ourselves.—John Calvin, Institutes. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING _ by Bond Fleming 


This is the final one of the four lessons on 
Deuteronomy. You will need to review the other 
three lessons. They help outline the influence and 
show the great heritage of Deuteronomy. Through 
the great exhortations King Josiah and the people 
were led to adopt the Code as the basis for their 
nation. In so doing there was a vital reform in 
religion. Religion was purified of pagan elements, 
and Jehovah worship was saved. Not only was 
Jehovah worship saved for the Hebrews, but the 
purified worship saved the Hebrews and became 
their glory. Furthermore, true Jehovah worship, 
with its emphasis on the spirituality and love of 
God and with its high moral demands on the part 
of the worshipers, represents one of the greatest 
blessings of mankind. 


A SUGGESTED OUTLINE 
. Three great orations 
The Shema 
. Jehovah’s love of Israel 
. Israel’s obligation to Jehovah 
. The covenant relation 
. The historical perspective of Deuteronomy 
Wider horizons: 
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1. Three great orations. The Book of Deuter- 
onomy is presented as Moses’ valedictory, and 
consists of three discourses: (1) 1:6 through 4: 40; 
(2) 5 through 11, 12 through 26, 28; (3) 29 and 30. 
They were addressed to Israel while she was still 
in Moab, just prior to crossing the Jordan River 
into the Promised Land. Some of the more in- 
quisitive students may wonder how the Moses 
who complained of his inability to speak (see 
4:10) could become such an orator. That is be- 
side the point. The important fact is the content 
of the discourses. 

2. The Shema. Perhaps the most familiar pas- 
sage in all Deuteronomy is what is known as the 
Shema, 6:4-9. (The Shema really includes two 
other related passages: Deuteronomy 11:13-21 
and Numbers 15:37-41.) This passage states the 
fundamental creed and the fundamental duty of 
the Hebrew. It is the first passage which the Jew- 
ish child learns to recite, and he recites it daily. 
Some Jews recite it three times daily. Read the 
passage to the class, then ask the question, What 
influence do you think the daily reading of this 
Scripture would have on your life? It might be- 
come meaningless, but its emphasis upon doing 
might also lead to action. 

The world is forever indebted to the Jews for 
this challenge to faith: to belief and action. The 
persistence and strength of Judaism may be at- 
tributed to the influence of this one passage more 
than to any other one thing. Ask a Jewish rabbi 
what the Shema means to him or to his people. In- 
vite him to visit a class and to recite the Shema. 
To hear a rabbi recite the Shema is to catch a new 
vision of how Scripture should be read and what 


it should mean. If a synagogue is near, take your 
class to a service. The rabbi usually is glad to re- 
main after the service and ‘“‘teach” the meaning of 
the Shema and reverence for the law. 


3. Jehovah’s love of Israel. The Deuteronomists 
incorporate the moral ideals of the eighth-century 
prophets, and also include the emphasis on love 
of the prophet Hosea. They adopted from Hosea 
the principle of love as the bond between Jehovah 
and his people. Jehovah redeemed Israel from 
slavery in Egypt. He chose her while she was still 
an unorganized group of slaves, in preference to 
the great nations of that day. And Jehovah made 
of Israel a nation. He redeemed Israel to a life 
of freedom and gave her the law to guide free men 
and to preserve the life which was created by 
grace. The keeping of the law was for their good 
always. 


4. Israel’s obligation to Jehovah. In return for 
Jehovah’s love for Israel, Israel was obligated to 
Jehovah. She became his “Chosen,” a people con- 
secrated to Jehovah. They were chosen not be- 
cause of their greatness or merit, but because of 
his love. Nevertheless, Jehovah was a righteous 
God and could lead them only when they would 
follow. He would bless them only when they were 
faithful; whereas when they were delinquent and 
went off after other gods, Jehovah would forsake 
them. Israel is reminded frequently in Deuteron- 
omy of her debt to Jehovah. The greatest of all 
her festivals is associated with the safe escape 
from Egypt. 

Not only were the Hebrews to be faithful, but 
their obligation involved a wholehearted devo- 
tion: Jehovah was to be first; he was to be their 
only god. They were to love Jehovah in return for 
his love, and to love him with all their heart and 
with all their soul. In addition to 6:5, Longacre 
lists numerous passages where this emphasis is 
found: 4:29; 10:12; 11:13; 26:16; 30:2, 6, 10. It 
is easy to see why there was no distinction for 
the Hebrew between the religious and the secu- 
lar. All things belonged to Jehovah. 


5. The covenant relation. There is a long series 
of covenants in the Bible; for example, the one 
with Noah (Genesis 6:18; 9:1-17), and then the 
successive covenants between Jehovah and the 
patriarchs. But the greatest of these covenants 
and the most significant one up to the time of 
Deuteronomy was the covenant made at Mount 
Sinai in connection wtih the giving and receiving 
of the law (compare Exodus 19:5 ff; 24:3-8; 34: 
27 ff). Jehovah became their God, and they be- 
came his people. He agreed to lead and to bless, 
and they were to worship and to follow. (In Jere- 
miah 31 we read of the New Covenant which 
Jehovah made with Israel after the people had 
broken the first covenant. Christians speak of the 
New Testament as representing the new and 
final covenant). 

Some people are disturbed by the idea that the 
Jews were the Chosen People of God. It should be 
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A limestone altar found in the ruins of an Ashtoreth 
(a Canaanite goddess) temple in Palestine. (Photo by 
courtesy of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago.) 


noted that the idea of being chosen worked both 
ways: Jehovah chose them because they were 
willing to be chosen. And Jehovah became the 
central figure in their whole history. Urge the 
students to make the study of Deuteronomy which 
Longacre suggests, especially the underscoring of 
the name of the national diety of the Hebrews. 

One is impressed in reading, not only in Deuter- 
onomy but anywhere in the Old Testament, by the 
centrai place given to Jehovah. He was in the 
march of events; and it is exceedingly important 
that men today recognize God as at work in his- 
tory. What instances of God can you or your 
class suggest from modern history? What do your 
students think of the interpretation by some that 
the progress of Russia is a judgment of God:on the 
sin of the democracies? 

Does the term “Chosen People” still apply to 
the Jews? Only to the extent that they still choose 
God. Can the term “chosen people” be applied to 
the United States? Here again the answer is only 
as we choose God. God can lead only as the people 
will follow. He guides in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his Name’s sake, or because he himself is 
righteous. All who follow him are chosen of him. 
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The covenant relation is still possible, but it means 
that God must be put first. 

6. The historical perspective of Deuteronomy. 
It is all but impossible for people today to put 
themselves in the situation in which the Deuter- 
onomists were. The mutual obligation involved in 
the covenant relation enabled the Deuteronomists 
to explain the trouble of the Hebrews. Their trou- 
bles stemmed from their sins. This was the tradi- 
tional interpretation of suffering—and still is, to 
a large extent. Suffering is a sign of sin, and 
conversely, prosperity is a sign of righteousness. 
What does your class think of this principle? The 
lessons for next month will be on the Book of Job, 
which is a study of this interpretation of suffering. 

The Deuteronomists also appear to be intensely, 
and even narrowly, nationalistic. It is unjust, how- 
ever, for them to be condemned for this point of 
view, when one understands the world in which 
they were living. It is more difficult for people to 
explain selfish and narrow nationalism on the 
part of nations today. 

7. Wider horizons. It is possible, however, to 
interpret the nationalism of the Deuteronomists 
from a wider point of view. They were loyal He- 
brews, but Jehovah was their hope, and they had 
a conviction that Jehovah had a destiny for Israel, 
and that his purpose would be accomplished over 
and beyond Israel’s foes, or even in spite of Israel’s 
failures. This vision of wider horizons is perhaps 
more apparent in some other sections of Deuter- 
onomy. For example, the warmth of feeling and 
devotion in chapter 6, the humane spirit of chap- 
ter 24, and the soul-searching spirit of chapter 30, 
speak to one in his highest moments and challenge 
him to make all of life a sacrament. 


Some Problems for Discussion 


One of the greatest figures in all history is 
Moses. He was used of Jehovah to carve a nation 
from an unorganized group of slaves. He gave 
Israel a sense of destiny, and gave a new under- 
standing of the nature of Jehovah and a basis for 
legal and religious law. Ask your class to suggest 
other persons in history who compare at all favor- 
ably with Moses. 

Read the Shema and compare it with the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. Notice that one is a simple statement 
of belief, but that the other represents a commit- 
ment of life to God and his law. 

The Jews not only dared to acknowledge their 
faith, they actually paraded it. What do you think 
of this parading of one’s identity and faith? How 
do people today acknowledge or show their faith? 
Emotional fervor tends to be frowned upon in 
religion, yet it is part and parcel of athletic con- 
tests and political conventions. Why is there this 
difference in emotional expression? 

Some religious counselors urge people to stock 
their minds with phrases from the Bible. Some 
even suggest that quotations from the Bible be 
carried on our persons, to be read in times of need. 
What do you think of this habit? 
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Marching Off the Map, by Halford E. Luc- 
cock; Harper and Brothers, 1952. 192 
pages. $2.50. 


REVIEWED BY JAMES S. WILDER 


Halford E. Luccock—for more than forty years, 
preacher, writer, and teacher extraordinary—has 
just published a collection of sermons entitled, 
Marching Off the Map. In a day when books of 
sermons are very common and not often original, 
these messages come as a refreshing breath of 
mountain air. There is nothing ordinary or 
“warmed over” about the sermons of Halford E. 
Luccock. 

Students who have sat at the feet of Dr. Luc- 
cock during his twenty-five years as professor of 
homiletics at Yale University will thrill again to 
the stimulating thoughts of his unconventional 
mind, to the trenchant phrases and piquant words 
that mark his colorful prose, and to the deep 
spirituality that pervades all his writing and 
preaching. 

Dr. Luccock has the ability to take a conven- 
tional text for a conventional occasion and pro- 
duce a very unconventional sermon. 

Take, for example, the title sermon, “Marching 
Off the Map.” His text is “By faith Abraham... 
went out, not knowing whither he went” (He- 
brews 11:8). How many million “faith sermons” 
have been preached on that text will never be 
known. Yet Dr. Luccock produces a sermon that 
is unique in its thought forms, and its uniqueness 
lies within the word picture of the title, “Marching 
Off the Map.” Abraham was marching off the 
known geographical maps of his time. Modern 
man is marching off recognized maps in every 
realm—astronomy, medicine, science, competing 
national sovereignties, economic certainties, etc. 
But the same faith and divine grace that carried 
Abraham triumphantly through can carry us safe- 
ly through the uncharted areas of life. 

Dr. Luccock also has a way of taking the ordi- 
nary things of life and finding the extraordinary in 
them. In the sermon on “Restorers and Creators,” 
he said, “Family life, like universal history, is 
divided into two epochs, B.c. and A.D., B.c. meaning 
‘Before Children’ and a.p. meaning ‘After the 
Deluge!’ ” 

This unusual preacher has the grand ability of 
writing pungent phrases that stick in the mind 
like a cocklebur. In his sermon “On Being the 
Right Size,” he says “The dinosaur bore a remark- 
able resemblance to many modern states: seventy 
tons of armor plate and two ounces of brain!” 
Such scintillating phrases are not isolated gems 
along the way but dazzling high lights from acres 
of literary diamonds. 


Dr. Luccock has a grasp of good literature that 
is rarely equaled in this day. His sermons are not 
merely garnished but are fortified with apt quota- 
tions from the world’s great writers. Not one of 
his sermons is without literary references. His 
sparkling humor and keen wit, although apparent 
at every turn, cannot be fully appreciated outside 
the sound of the preacher’s voice. Dr. Luccock is 
a master at the art of dropping a man’s guard with 
a bit of humor and then throwing his knockout 
punch. 

But, when it comes to sermon making, wide 
reading, clear thinking, and powerful writing 
salted with wit and humor are not enough. There 
must be a deep spiritual content that is the out- 
growth of a personal experience of God. Dr. Luc- 
cock’s messages have this quality. Anyone who 
reads sermons at all, whether he knows this man 
or not, will find these messages as vigorous and 
pungent as the thrust of a rapier. 


Faith and Education, by George A. But- 
trick; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 
136 pages. $2.00. 


REVIEWED BY JOSEPH D. QUILLIAN, JR. 


All education grows out of faith, acknowledged 
or unacknowledged, and the soundness of educa- 
tion is determined basically by the adequacy of 
the faith from which it springs. Upon this premise, 
which he effectively elaborates, Dr. Buttrick 
“rings the changes” on the Great Commandment 
as the foundation and focus of true education and 
the guide of the educational process. 

Education of necessity is concerned with the 
meaning of life, and its purpose must be one with 
life. “If God is the sovereign fact for life, God is 
the sovereign fact for education, and if Christ is 
God’s self-revelation for life, Christ is precisely 
that for education.” 

Dr. Buttrick’s position is more “firmly confes- 
sional” than it is dogmatic. He rightly insists upon 
the unity and continuity of faith and education 
that will avoid the intellectual and spiritual divi- 
sion that is induced by trying to learn on a secular 
basis and act on a Christian basis. 

One of the principal services of this brief and 
closely-reasoned essay is the clear distinction that 
it draws between the classical conception of edu- 
cation as the search for truth (with the assump- 
tion that by his effort man can find it), and the 
Christian conception of education as a living ex- 
perience in which man is found by God and thus 
is enabled in part to understand life and his place 
in it. 

The claims that Dr. Buttrick puts forth for edu- 
cation which is rooted in the Christian faith are 
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as comparatively hopeful as they are comparative- 
ly modest. This is the result of the Christian view 
of destiny. “Education, confronting destiny, must 
choose between a dull stoicism that sees nothing 
beyond death, or a romanticism which whistles 
in the dark a broken tune about the immortality 
of influence, or an outright Christian faith.” 
“Faith and Education” will provide keen in- 
sights and vigorous encouragement to the in- 
creasing many who unapologetically are taking 
their stand with Christian education, and likely 
will make a few converts among those secularists 
who either are open-minded or are disillusioned 
with education which professes no faith at all. 


Let There Be Bread, by Robert Brittain; 
Simon and Schuster, 1952. 243 pages. 
$3.00. 


REVIEWED BY EVERETT TILSON 


Toward the close of the eighteenth century a 
famous essay on population was written by the 
Reverend Thomas R. Malthus. Because popula- 
tion increased faster than food production, he 
argued, hunger could never be abolished except 
by the practice of birth control on a universal 
scale. 

When in the nineteenth century more people 
were forced to get by on less food, it appeared the 
pessimistic Mr. Malthus had known whereof he 
was speaking. And even though the latter half of 
the nineteenth century reversed this unhappy 
trend, there are still those, including the noted 
Bertrand Russell, who hold to the views of Mal- 
thus. What makes these prophets of pessimism 
so disturbing is the probability that our world, now 
inadequately feeding its 2,400 million mouths, 
within another half century will have to feed 1,600 
million additional mouths. Can it be done? And if 
so, how? 

To these two questions, Robert Brittain ad- 
dresses the most hopeful and helpful book I have 
read in many years. Yes, answers Mr. Brittain, 
the world can produce enough food to support an 
almost doubled population. In support of this 
startling claim, he tells the thrilling story of a 
scientific revolution now being engineered by 
crusading biologists, a story emphasizing the 
theme that man the insatiable consumer can also 
be man the fantastic producer. 

He can solve the problem of hunger by 

1. Resurrecting the arid third of our world from 
the dead. 

2. Developing agriculture in the Arctic and sub- 
Arctic regions. 

3. Exploiting the virile soil of the habitable 
tropics. 
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4. Reclaiming for cultivation the marginal lands 
now not being plowed. 

5. Making available for human use the ocean’s 
vast reserves of food, of water, of minerals, and of 
power; river and valley development designed to 
harness the power of floods and constructive pur- 
poses. 

6. Building nets to catch the wind and render 
it subject to responsible control. 

7. Unleashing a new assault on the microscopic 
creatures arrayed in battle against men, animals, 
and plants. 

8. Converting our waste products into edible 
food. 

9. Bringing the yields of the whole world to the 
levels already achieved by the farmers in the 
most advanced countries. 

For each of these startling suggestions, there is 
presented in its defense equally startling evidence 
that it can be materially effected. These things can 
be dene on a large scale, it is believed, because 
they have each already been done on a small 
scale. If this be true, why then do we tarry while 
men are starving? If we have the technological 
know-how, why do we not exploit it? Why do we 
hesitate to use our recognized resources and 
skills? 

The simple answer is that it takes money to row 
the boat of life across the sea of hunger. Yet we 
could finance this venture to a point enabling us to 
relieve all of the earth’s present inhabitants of 
their hunger pains for an amount totaling less 
than one fifth of what the United States alone 
annually spends for rearmament. Why then do we 
delay the promotion of this project? Because of 
conflicting national loyalties and blind allegiance 
to this or that doctrinaire system of economics. 
If we are going to participate in such a program, 
we feel that even if we are too timid to admit the 
fact, it must be to our own special interest and 
in keeping with our own peculiar traditions and 
prejudices. 

“Tf we perish for lack of food,” say Brittain, “it 
will be because we refused to use resources that 
are adequate and completely within our own 
control.” 

Yet to have freedom from want, we must first 
achieve freedom from sin and selfishness, no mat- 
ter whether this selfishness expresses itself in 
terms of personal, national, racial or religious 
pride and bigotry. Before we can practice the co- 
operation necessary to combat famine, we must 
experience regeneration from the pharisaic pride 
which permits us to leave each to his own so that 
starvation can take the hindmost. 

Many will want to use this book in a study of 
famine as the cause of the political disorder which 
has been the most prolific breeder of war. Other 
very significant works dealing with this same im- 
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portant topic are de Castro’s The Geography of 


Hunger and Stringfellow Barr’s Let’s Join the 
Human Race, both of which are intensely human 
in sympathy and brilliantly written. To men and 
women interested in the survival of the race, these 
books will be “a lamp to our feet and a light to our 
path.” 


A Catholic Speaks His Mind, by Thomas 
Sugrue; Harper and Brothers, 1952. 64 
pages. $1.00. 


REVIEWED BY Myron F. WIcKE 


One of the most important of recent books on 
religion is Thomas Sugrue’s slender volume A 
Catholic Speaks His Mind. The author is a devout 
Catholic, and this fact gives the book its unique 
significance. 

Protestants can be grateful to the author. His 
indictment has a familiar ring. But there is little 
comfort in the book for any who would assume 
that current Protestantism is meeting its respon- 
sibilities. 

It is self-criticism, according to Mr. Sugrue, 
which the Roman Catholic Church lacks, but this 
has been stifled since the days of the Reformation. 
To criticize his own church has, therefore, re- 
quired high courage. This book does indeed break 
a taboo of long standing, but it is not anti-Catholic 
in any sense. 

The Church, says the author, exists to be an in- 
strument of redemption. “That is enough work for 
any Church—the redemption of man.” Yet the 
Roman Catholic Church in America tends to for- 
get its mission, too often using its tremendous 
institutional power for quite other than spiritual 
ends. 

It uses its power for social and political pur- 
poses, and for economic ones, forgetting that “the 
love of money—even money for the erection of 
cathedrals—is the root of all evil.” 

The Church uses its power to censor the cul- 
tural life of its people. As it does so it indirectly 
fastens upon non-Catholics a supervision which is 
both distasteful and unfair. Pressure is applied in 
the opposite way to attack anyone who criticizes 
anything Catholic. “Often,” the author says, “I re- 
view Catholic books. If I find one which is poor, 
and I say it is poor, I am certain to get a bundle 
of letters beginning, ‘You dirty Protestant.’ ” 

Still more damaging to American democracy, 
according to Mr. Sugrue, is the unwillingness of 
Roman Catholic clergymen to co-operate with 
the clergy of other faiths in even nonreligious 
endeavors. Religious distinctions are constantly 
emphasized. “A Catholic convert of any promi- 
nence is welcomed into the church with the dis- 


crete tumult of a gangster’s funeral. Meanwhile, 
nothing whatever is said about the heavy leakage 
in church membership.” 

The author is outspoken in condemning the pro- 
posal to name an ambassador to the Vatican. Such 
activities and attitudes worry Protestants, and 
properly so. 

What about Protestants? They could, Mr. 
Sugrue notes, quickly reduce to an absurdity 
these claims of the Church by “an exhibition of 
genuine Christianity” on their own part. But un- 
happily the Christian world in general is not 
spiritual. “It is strong, it is well off, and it is 
idealistic; but it is too comfortable and too fas- 
cinated by the world it controls . . . to proceed 
with redemption.” 

What is to be done? The book has suggestions. 
We can again look to the Sermon on the Mount 
for our ideal; we can carry our religion into Mon- 
day; we can pray. We can also “bring together 
for conversation and discussion a small group of 
men who realize the deep danger of sectarianism 
and the strong need for neutralizing its negative 
force. Ten would do for a start—five from each 
side of the fence.” The President could call for 
such a group. 

This book can help us all. It is worthy of use in 
adult Sunday school classes and church forums. 
Who would deny its fundamental assumption that 
sectarianism is sinful? Or who would fail to agree 
that: “In America we are greedy, afraid, and 
sectarian, and we are rich, powerful and self- 
righteous. Before we save the world we may 
strangle in our own web of evil.” 


After the Apostles, by John Foster; Mac- 
millan Company, 1952. 128 pages. $1.50. 


This is an account of some of the missionary 
preaching of the first three centuries of Christian 
history. Drawing from the works of the Church 
Fathers, the author shows how early preaching 
dealt with problems of belief and conduct which 
still perplex Christians as they try to witness to 
their faith in secularized and pagan societies of 
the twentieth century. 


Reviewers 


James S. Wilder is minister of Magnolia Avenue 
Methodist Church, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Joseph D. Quillian, Jr., is president of Martin 
College, Pulaski, Tennessee. 

Everett Tilson is instructor in Old Testament, 
School of Religion, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Myron F. Wicke is secretary of the Department 
of Higher Education, Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 
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Do you have a Methodist Sunday Evening Fellowship? Adult 
groups meeting on Sunday evening or at some other time may 
find some suggestion on these pages for topics to discuss. Further 
suggestions are given in Sourcebook, a quarterly for the Methodist 


Sunday Evening Fellowship. 
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Discussion begins with a prob- 
lem. Something is wrong. Until 
participants recognize the exist- 
ence of a problem and feel a sense 
of involvement in its solution, their 
discussion will probably be flabby. 

In both of the What Would You 
Do? problems for January, many 
students will see nothing wrong. 
However, if they were not common 
real-life problems, the Curriculum 
Committee of The Methodist Board 
of Education would never have 
called special attention to them. 
As a good leader, however, you 
must recognize that many adults 
will not feel a need to discuss these 
issues. Before their participation 
can mean much they must see the 
siutation as a problem. 


1. The Other Woman 

Begin this session by having one 
of the group members read the 
story aloud from Adult Student. 
There is little dialogue; this would 
be difficult to dramatize. 

Perhaps the most valuable dis- 
cussion will result from using the 
story in Adult Student as a point 
of departure and focusing discus- 
sion on the general problem rather 
than specific though fictional per- 
sons. Can your class improve this 
statement: WHAT SHOULD A YOUNG 
WIFE DO TO KEEP THE “OTHER 
WOMAN” FROM THREATENING HER 
MARRIAGE? 

Here is a tentative discussion 
outline to be filled in through the 
co-operative efforts of the class: 

1. What is the best statement of 
the problem for discussion? 

2. What are the symptoms by 
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which this problem may be rec- 
ognized? (List, but do not feel 
limited to, those described in the 
story.) 

3. What are the causes of the 
problem? Who is to blame—the 
husband, the wife, the “other wom- 
an,” or all three? In what measure 
and under what circumstances 
could each be called guilty? 

4. What can Eleanor, or any 
other young wife, do? What are 
her alternative courses of action? 

5. What are the probable con- 
sequences of each alternative? 

6. Which proposal offers the best 
opportunity for solving the prob- 
lem? Can class members agree on 
one preferred solution or a group 
of suggestions for each member 
of the triangle? 

A marriage counselor or pastor 
may be invited to sit in as a re- 
source person. Beware of leaning 
too heavily on his expert opinion 
or allowing him to talk too much. 
There are other places and times 
for lectures and sermons; the dis- 
cussion hour should be reserved for 
co-operative problem solving. 

Close the discussion with a sum- 
mary, a statement of agreement or 
disagreement within the group, 
and an appropriate prayer. 


2. Cash Prize 

Begin the session by asking one 
of the class members to read aloud 
the story from Adult Student. Note 
that the felt need comes in the 
opening sentence when Bob calls 
the new promotional scheme of 
the evening paper a scandal. Why? 
How does he defend his harsh 
evaluation? 

How many members of your 
class agree with Bob that the news- 
paper’s biblical quiz contest is bad? 
How many think the paper justified 
in sponsoring the contest? Do some 
believe with Verne and Sally that 
the paper may be doing good by 
encouraging study of the Scrip- 


tures and distributing new Bibles? 

If you as discussion leader load 
your questions to shame those who 
defend the Bible quiz contest, you 
can stifle discussion before it be- 
gins. Avoid this temptation. As dis- 
cussion leader your job is not to 
tell your group what to believe or 
do, but to help them think through 
common problems co-operatively. 

The problem has two parts: the 
use of the Bible in commercial pro- 
motion and the give-away, some- 
thing-for-nothing aspect of the 
contest. One possible problem 
statement is this: SHOULD CHURCH 
MEMBERS OPPOSE GIVE-AWAY PROMO- 
TIONAL QUIZ CONTESTS USING THE 
BIBLE? 

List on the blackboard, if one is 
available, the probable  conse- 
quences of the biblical quiz contest. 
Be fair; include favorable as well 
as unfavorable effects. 

For those who believe that the 
newspaper scheme is unfortunate, 
what are the alternatives? Should 
they boycott the paper? Should 
they write the editor a letter of 
protest? Could they at the same 
time suggest another more accept- 
able promotional scheme? Or 
should they, if called on the phone, 
co-operate with the contest and 
give their winnings to some worthy 
cause? What other alternatives are 
there? 

After (1) problem _ statement, 
(2) listing the probable effects of 
the contest, and (3) description of 
alternatives. consider (4) the prob- 
able consequences of each course 
of action, (5) what goal is sought 
by those opposing the contest, and 
(6) what solution offers the best 
chance of reaching that obiective. 

Radio give-away shows like Stop 
the Music and Strike It Rich have 
captured large audiences. Class 
members will probably be quick 
to attack or defend the newspaper 
contest. Correctly handled, the dis- 
cussion should be a self-starter. 

Save time at the end of the pe- 
riod to summarize, to state how 
many sense a felt need for re- 
medial action, to list alternatives 
proposed, and to state any con- 
sensus of opinion reached. 

—GrEGG PHIFER 
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The problems of good govern- 
ment and public issues were not all 
solved with the election. Groups 
who are concerned with these 
issues will find meat for discussion 
in “Where Can I Get Information 
on Public Issues?” by Benson Y. 
Landis (page 13). They may use 
a number of the publications he 
recommends as a basis for discus- 
sion of particular issues. This may 
well become an ongoing group with 
primary interest in keeping abreast 
of matters of public concern. 

Two related articles may well 
provoke discussion among adults. 
They are “When the Home Breaks,” 
by R. P. Marshall, and “Delin- 
quency in America,” by Robert V. 
Seliger, m.p. A group can discuss 
these serious problems as they oc- 
cur in their own community and 
take measures to improve the sit- 
uation. 

Groups who like Bible reading, 
such as students of the Adult Bible 
Course and others, will find in- 
spiration in “The Bible Is Or- 
ganized TNT,’ by Ruth Winfield 
Love (page 9). A group with some 
imagination may find new signifi- 
cance in the Bible and new fellow- 
ship with the other members of the 
group by meeting regularly for 
awhile and practicing some of the 
suggested dramatic techniques. 

“What Is the Apocrypha?” 
(page 4) is more for information 
than for discussion, but a group 
interested in these books may want 
to discuss the article and possibly 
read some of the books or have 
reports on them. 

Three hooks reviewed this month 
may provide a basis for discussion 
(see pages 45-47). 

Marching off the Map, a book of 


sermons by Halford E. Luccock, 
provides not only a literary treat 
but also food for much thought and 
discussion. 

Robert Brittain says in Let There 
Be Bread that technical know-how 
will enable men to feed a rapidly 
increasing population. All adults 
will not agree, but the book will 
almost surely provoke discussion. 
Yours Is the Land (16 mm. sound 
motion picture; color; rental $8) 
will add the thought of conserva- 
tion to this discussion. 

Faith and Education, by George 
A. Buttrick, will give adults seri- 
ously interested in education and 
its relation to Christianity an op- 
portunity to discuss this. 
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In addition to the “What Would 
You Do?” episodes printed on the 
third cover page there are other 
materials in the January Adult 
Student worth discussing in forum 
or other groups. 

“A Book to Discuss” for January 
is These Rights We Hold, by Fred 
Brownlee. J. Josephine Leamer 
analyzes the message of this book 
for purposes of discussion. 

Roy L. Smith’s article “Tithing 
Suits Us Perfectly” will also be 
suitable for discussion. Dr. Smith 
outlines a lifelong experience in 
tithing. It is suggested that dis- 
cussion be focused upon the prac- 
tical advantages of tithing rather 
than a theoretical discussion of its 
relation to biblical teaching and 
theology. 

“The Hymns We Sing,” by John 
J. Watson, has forum possibilities. 
Mr. Watson suggests some stand- 
ards for hymn selection. Are these 
followed in your church and church 
school? What is the difference he- 
tween a hymn and a religious song? 
Is there any place in church wor- 


ship services for the more informal 
gospel song? 

M. Leo Rippy writes on “Some 
Results of Effective Teaching,” 
suggesting that students as well as 
teachers evaluate these results in 
their own developing lives. 

“An Accelerated Struggle,’ by 
John Q. Schisler, executive secre- 
tary of the Division of the Local 
Church of the General Board of 
Education, deals with the increas- 
ing tension between the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and the Prot- 
estant churches over the question 
of the relation between church and 
state. This question also can be 
profitably discussed by an adult 
group. 
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The Learning for Life discussions 
this month are on “Home Missions 
and Human Rights.” Perhaps 
adults will find in these discussions 
that not far away from their own 
homes there are abundant oppor- 


tunities for Christians to help 
others find some of their God- 
given rights. 

The units for February and 
March are “O Come, Let Us Wor- 
ship” and “Home, Church, and 


State in Education.” 

Back issues available are as fol- 
lows: 

LL-4 “American Denominations” 
(13 sessions) 

LL-5 “New Lives for Old” (4 ses- 
sions); “Some Factors That In- 
fluence the Family” (4 sessions) ; 
“Know Portuguese East Africa” 
(5 sessions) 

LL-6 “The American Way of Life” 
(9 sessions); “Christ and My 
Job” (4 sessions) 

LL-7 “The People’s Health” (4 
sessions); “Learning About God” 
(9 sessions) 











start the New Tear right! 


These helpful reference and study guides can give 
you the “start” you need for more meaningful and 
inspiring lessons and services. Order them 

from your Methodist Publishing House. 












HARPER’S BIBLE DICTIONARY, by Madeleine S. and 
J. Lane Miller. The first completely new Bible Dictionary in 
thirty years—thoroughly up-to-date in archaeology, geogra- 
phy, chronology and the other fields of contemporary Biblical 
investigation. Contains Westminster Bible Atlas Maps, dia- 
erams, tables and charts. Subjects treated are not limited 
to words which appear in the Bible . . . such as archaeology, 


chronology, and farming. Profusely illustrated. (HA) $7.95 


THE ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY, edited by 
Frederick C. Kiselen, Edwin Lewis and David C. Downey. 
A condensed Bible library-—five helpful, fact-filled books 
in one volume. Contains informative articles on the Bible 
as a whole, with articles and commentary on both Old and 
New Testaments. Cross-references, colored maps and a com- 
plete index are other outstanding features. (AC) .. 57.90 
Thumb-indexed edition ................ ; $8.25 


STRONG’S EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE 
BIBLE, by James Strong. Accurate, convenient, simple to 
use, this is a complete biblical library in one volume, in- 
cluding the Main Concordance, listing every word in the 
Bible, and all passages in which it occurs; Comparative 
Concordance, in which the Authorized Text is compared 
with the Revised Versions; Dictionary of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Bound in heavy blue buckram. (AC) $11.50 
Thumb indexed edition . be $12.75 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders, 


The Methodist 
Publishing Nouse 


Please order from House serving you 
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When in Atlanta or Boston be sure to stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. ° e In Boston, 577 Boylston Street. 
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